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WAGES,  PRICES  AND  PROFITS. 

NDER  this  title  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of 


Labor  has  presented,  in  its  Thirteenth  Annual  Report, 
some  very  valuable  statistics : valuable  because,  first,  they  are 
fresh  and  reliable ; second,  because  they  aid  us  much  in  con- 
sidering the  practical  bearing  of  the  wages  question,  so  far  as 
the  wage-receiver  is  concerned ; and  third,  because,  being  true 
of  one  important  community  relying  almost  wholly  upon  manu- 
facturing, they  really  represent  the  facts  for  the  whole  country. 

The  wages  question,  as  it  holds  the  mind  of  the  wage- 
receiver,  differs  very  much  from  that  which  interests  the  econo- 
mist. We  can  freely  accept  for  scientific  purposes  the  distinc- 
tions of  proportional,  real  and  money  wages,  or  of  nominal  and 
real,  and  readily  see  the  necessity  for  such  distinctions  in  the 
discussion,  scientifically,  of  the  many  topics  which  make  up  the 
science,  so  far  as  it  is  a science,  of  political  economy.  We  at 
once  recognize  the  truth  of  the  proposition  that,  in  a philosoph- 
ical sense,  wages  are  paid  out  of  the  product  of  present  industry, 
and  not  out  of  the  saved  results  of  the  industry  of  the  past ; 
and,  consequently,  that  production  furnishes  the  true  measure 
of  wages ; and,  furthermore,  the  more  important  proposition 
that  the  employer  cannot  pay  in  wages  more  than  he  fairly 
expects  to  get  back  in  the  price  of  his  products. 

These  propositions  we  take  to  be  not  only  sound  in  a philo- 
sophical and  theoretical  view  of  the  subject,  but  in  the  'most 
practical  consideration  also,  for  they  are  formulated  briefly  in 
the  mind  of  the  man  who  depends  upon  his  daily  wage,  some- 
what in  this  wise:  Wages  are  paid  me  from  the  product  of  my 
toil.  I cannot  be  paid  more  than  the  margin  between  cost  of 
raw  material  and  selling  price.  My  actual  wages  are  decreased 
or  increased  as  the  prices  of  commodities  are  higher  or  lower. 
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Now  the  question  being  asked  by  the  wage-receivers  all  over 
our  country  to-day  is  whether  they  are  being  paid  the  proper 
proportion  of  the  results  of  production ; and  this  question  is 
asked  with  an  anomalous  condition  existing,  which  is  that  the 
cost  of  living  has  advanced  and  is  advancing  at  a more  rapid 
rate  than  the  rate  of  wage.  Strikes  alone  indicate  this,  for,  as  a 
rule,  the  strike,  if  honestly  entered  into,  is  simply  the  crude  way 
of  announcing  to  employers  and  the  public  that  cost  of  living 
has  increased  beyond  rate  of  wages.  This  condition  we  say  is 
anomalous,  for  the  industries  of  the  country  are  very  generally 
prosperous,  and  labor  is  very  generally  employed ; and  it  is  also 
anomalous  for  the  reason  that  while  wages,  as  a rule,  keep  pace 
with  prices,  there  is  now  such  a difference  between  wages  and 
prices  that  the  workingman  seeing  prosperity  on  every  hand 
wonders  at  finding  himself  falling  behind  in  his  household 
accounts. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  the  value  of  facts  relating  to 
wages,  prices,  and  profits  is  readily  seen,  but  their  highest  value 
is  brought  out  by  the  comparative  method.  The  year  i860  is  a 
good  starting-point  in  such  comparison,  because  wages  and 
prices  then  were  low,  and  bore  quite  equitable  relations  to  each 
other,  and  because  it  represents  ante  bellmn. 

The  tables  in  the  report  referred  to  exhibit  the  rates  of  wages 
in  Massachusetts  for  i860,  1872,  1878,  and  1881-2.  The  year 
1872  was  the  last  year  of  the  period  of  prosperity  after  the  war. 
The  year  1878  was  the  first  year  of  prosperity  after  the  panic  of 
1873.  Thus  these  years  represent  important  epochs  in  the  his- 
tory of  wages.  From  the  tables,  which  present  the  facts  for  the 
leading  employments,  we  learn  that  the  percentages  of  increase 
or  decrease  in  wages  during  the  period  from  1878  to  1881-2  have 
been  as  follows : 


Agriculture 

Blacksmithing. . . 
Boots  and  shoes. 
Building  trades. 
Cabinet-making. 

Carpetings 

Carriages 

Clothing 

Cotton  goods... 


increase  14.1  percent. 

“ 11. 8 “ “ 

decrease  4.4  “ “ 

increase  4.9  “ “ 

decrease  1.7  “ “ 

“ 7.9  “ “ 

“ 5-4  “ “ 

increase  20.7  “ “ 

“ 9.1  “ “ 
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Glass increase  n.6  per  cent. 

Hosiery “ 13.5  “ “ 

Leather “ 5.5  “ “ 

Machines  and  machinery “ 22  “ “ 

Metals  and  metallic  goods “ 2 “ “ 

Metals  and  metallic  goods  (fine  work) “ 13.7  “ “ 

Musical  instruments “ 13.3  “ “ 

Paper “ 7,5  “ “ 

Printing “ 10.2  “ “ 

Rubber  goods,  elastic  fabrics decrease  0.5  “ “ 

Stone increase  11.4  “ “ 

Straw  goods decrease  2.7  “ “ 

Woollen  goods increase  7.3  “ “ 


The  average  increase,  taking  all  the  industries  named,  is  6.9 
per  cent.  Now  averaging  and  consolidating  the  retail  prices  of 
commodities  we  find  that  in  December,  1881,  as  compared  with 
1878, 


Groceries  had  advanced  in  price 9. 1 per  cent. 

Provisions  “ “ “ “ 20.1  “ “ 

Fuel  “ “ “ “ 31.1  “ “ 

Dry  goods  “ “ “ “ 9 “ “ 

Boots  “ fallen  “ “ 1.6  “ “ 

Rents  “advanced  “ “ 351  “ “ 

Board  “ “ “ “ 13.7  “ “ 


On  all  these  items  of  expense  entering  into  the  cost  of  living 
the  average  increase  was  21.2  per  cent.  If  we  take  wholesale 
prices,  Boston  market,  the  advance  has  been  22  -f-  per  cent  so 
far  as  groceries  are  concerned,  and  20  -j-  per  cent  on  provisions ; 
but  retail  prices  alone  are  of  value  when  it  is  desired  to  estimate 
the  cost  of  living  to  the  workingman,  or  when  the  relative  cost 
of  living  at  different  periods  is  to  be  discussed.  The  same  rate 
of  increase  in  cost  of  living  has  been  proven  by  many  private 
accounts,  thus  verifying  the  official  figures. 

From  the  data  presented  it  will  be  seen  that,  as  compared 
with  1878,  the  general  advance  in  wages  has  been  but  6. 9 per 
cent,  while  commodities  of  household  consumption  have 
advanced  21  per  cent;  and  this  proves  that,  with  all  the  pros- 
perity we  have  experienced  since  the  revival  of  trade,  wages 
have  been  reduced. 

Let  us  see  how  it  was  between  ante  bellnm  and  1878,  between 
the  dead  level  of  i860  and  the  period  representing  the  revival  of 
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trade  after  the  panic  of  1873 — really  the  periods  for  true  com- 
parisons. The  following  table  shows  the  percentages  of  increase 
or  decrease  in  wages  for  the  years  named : 


Occupations. 

Agricultural  laborers  by  the  day 

Agricultural  laborers  by  the  month 

Arms  and  ammunition 

Artisans’  tools 

Blacksmiths 

Bleaching,  dyeing,  and  printing 

Bookbinding,  men 

Bookbinding,  women 

Boots  and  shoes 

Boxes,  men 

Boxes,  women  and  girls 

Boxes,  boys 

Bread  and  crackers,  men 

Bread  and  crackers,  women  

Breweries 

Bricks 

Brushes,  men 

Brushes,  women 

Brushes,  boys 

Building  trades 

Cabinet-making,  men 

Cabinet-making,  women 

Carpetings 

Carriages 1 . . 

Clothing 

Cotton  goods 

Dressmaking 

Leather 

Linen  goods 

Machines  and  machinery 

Metals  and  metallic  goods  (fine  work:  jewelry,  fine  steel 

work,  etc) 

Cutlery . 

Safes 

Type 

Millinery : . . 

Musical  instruments 

Paints 

Paper 

Envelopes 

Preserved  meats,  pickles,  etc 

Printing 


Percentage  of  Increase 
or  Decrease  for  1878  as 

COMPARED  WITH  i860. 


38 

per  cent 

increase. 

15 

t t 

“ 

19 

t t 

if 

“ 

38 

i t 

“ 

47 

i t 

< t 

44 

3 

1 1 

t f 

decrease. 

17 

t l 

ft 

increase* 

U 

i t 

44 

2.6 

( ( 

“ 

14 

i « 

( i 

< < 

J 

12 

1 i 

t i 

decrease. 

43 

t t 

t < 

increase. 

38 

11 

i t 

44 

13 

l « 

1 1 

4 1 

15 

i t 

i 1 

44 

12 

1 1 

44 

9 

< ( 

1 1 

6 

(t 

t i 

decrease. 

25 

( ( 

1 1 

increase. 

16 

1 ( 

1 1 

6 

« ( 

1 1 

44 

16 

< t 

1 1 

44 

23 

< ( 

t i 

44 

30 

1 i 

1 1 

44 

8 

( ( 

t ( 

19 

« ( 

i t 

19 

< < 

1 1 

4* 

23 

( i 

1 1 

4< 

20 

i t 

t c 

44 

27 

1 ( 

1 1 

“ 

25 

i t 

1 1 

te- 

9 

ft 

ti 

1 1 

15 

ft 

it 

u 

16 

1 1 

1 1 

ti. 

23 

ft 

1 1 

44 

8 

ft 

tt 

44 

28 

f i 

ft 

44 

4i 

f f 

tt 

44 

ir 

f f 

tt 

decrease.. 

2 

if 

tt 

44 

30 

ft 

1 1 

increase.. 
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Percentage  of  Increase 

Occupations. 

or  Decrease  for  1878  as 

COMPARED  WITH  i860. 

Ships 

52 

per  cent  decrease. 

Silk 

“ “ increase. 

Soap  and  candles. . . 

ii  it  it 

Stone 

8 

(t  it  tt 

Tobacco 

a a a 

Woollen  goods 

33 

a a tt 

Worsted  goods 

a a a 

By  independent  but  verifying  averages  drawn  from  the  fore- 
going table,  we  find  that  in  all  the  occupations  considered  the 
average  weekly  wages  on  a gold  basis  were  twenty-four  and  four 
tenths  per  cent  higher  in  1 878  than  they  were  in  1 860. 

If  we  now  consider  the  cost  of  living  in  i860  and  1878,  we 
find  from  accurate  and  reliable  data  that 


Groceries  advanced  in  price 7 per  cent, 

Provisions  “ “ “ .'28  “ “ 

Fuel  “ “ “ 5 “ “ 

Dry  goods  fell  “ “ 9 “ “ 

Boots  advanced  “ “ 18  “ “ 

Rents  “ “ “ 25  “ “ 

Board  “ “ “ 49  “ “ 


And  on  all  these  items  of  expense  entering  into  the  cost  of 
living  the  average  price  was  fourteen  and  a half  per  cent  higher  in 
1878  than  it  was  in  i860. 

In  general  the  condition  as  to  wages  and  prices  in  i860  and 
1878  maybe  stated  as  follows:  The  average  weekly  wages  of 
workingmen  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries  in 
Massachusetts,  allowing  for  the  advance  in  the  cost  of  living, 
were  ten  per  cent  higher  in  1878  than  they  were  in  i860,  no 
account  being  made  of  the  fact  that  the  wages  in  1878  were 
paid  for  fewer  hours  of  labor  per  week,  in  many  industries,  than 
were  required  in  i860.  This  statement  relative  to  Massachusetts 
is  fairly  indicative  of  conditions  in  all  manufacturing  communi- 
ties. 

The  logical  sequence  of  the  inquiries  as  to  1878  and  1881, 
and  i860  and  1878,  which  we  have  made,  is  one  relative  to  wages 
and  prices  in  i860  and  1881.  This  inquiry  is  answered  by  the 
following  tables : 
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Wages  in  Massachusetts — 1881  and  1872  compared  with  i860. 


Occupations. 

Percentage  of  Increase  from 

i860  TO  1872. 

i860  TO  l88l. 

Agriculture 

69.4 

76.7 

23.8 
46.2 

20  T 

Blacksmithing 

54-6 

1.8 

Boots  and  shoes 

Building  trades . 

Cabinet-making 

Carpetings 

24.4 

57-4 

35-6 

59-3 

j'4 
2 T C 

Carriages 

23-6 

Clothing 

Cotton  goods 

27.6 

Glass  1 

Hosiery  1 

Leather 

33-3 

52.2 

Machines  and  machinery 

55-4 

Metals  and  metallic  goods2 

Musical  instruments  2 

2?  8 

Paper 

46.3 

53-2 

45-8 

43-5 

Printing 

Rubber  goods  1 

Stone  2 

Straw  goods  1 

26.1 

Woollen  goods 

43.6 

33-i 

Average,  all  the  above  industries 

45-3 

31.2 

Cost  of  Commodities  in  Massachusetts — 1881  and  1872  compared  with  i860. 


Classification. 


Percentage  of  Increase  from 


Groceries 

Provisions 

Fuel 

Dry  goods 

Boots 

Rents 

Board 

Average,  all  items  considered 


i860  TO  1872. 

i860  TO  l88l. 

54- 1 

23-3 

50.7 

52.7 

52.4 

38.6 

42.9 

dec.  3.7 

43-3 

15-9 

I56-5 

68.8 

104.  I 

69.4 

77.6 

4i-3 

The  results  of  these  presentations  briefly  stated  are : 

From  i860  to  1878  there  was  an  average  increase  of  wages 
of  24.4  per  cent;  of  prices  of  14.9  per  cent.  From  1878  to 
December,  1881,  there  was  an  average  increase  in  wages  of  6.9 
per  cent,  and  in  prices  of  21  per  cent*;  and,  covering  the  whole 


1 No  statistics  obtainable  for  i860. 


3 No  statistics  obtainable  for  1872. 
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period  of  twenty-one  years,  there  was  an  average  increase  in 
wages  of  31.2  per  cent,  and  in  prices  of  41.3  per  cent.  That  is, 
between  i860  and  1881  the  workingman  has  suffered  a reduction 
of  ten  per  cent  in  the  purchasing  power  of  his  wages,  and  this 
between  a dead  level  year  and  one  of  general  prosperity. 

What  reason  is  there  for  this  present  disparity  between 
wages  and  cost  of  living,  and  will  the  disparity  continue  ? 
These  are  questions  which  not  only  interest  the  economist,  but 
are  of  vital  importance  to  the  wage-receiver.  Without  attempt- 
ing to  answer  the  questions  fully,  we  are  able,  in  the  light  of 
actual  observation  and  investigation,  to  give  them  some  con- 
sideration which  may  assist  in  answering  them. 

It  is  very  easy  to  say  that  general  causes  account  for  pres- 
ent conditions ; profits  are  small,  the  cost  of  comforts  less  as 
compared  with  former  times,  etc.  etc.;  but  general  answers  do 
not  satisfy  the  man  who  is  practically  concerned. 

I believe  the  present  state  of  things  by  which  the  working- 
man is  suffering  from  a reduction  of  ten  per  cent  since  i860  is 
temporary,  and  that  the  truer  and  more  economical  conditions 
shown  relative  to  the  first  years  of  the  revival  of  trade  will  ob- 
tain for  the  greater  part  of  the  present  period  of  prosperity. 
The  present  year  will  probably  be  a more  prosperous  one  than 
1881,  taking  all  things  into  account,  and  a general  advance  in 
wages  may  be  expected.  This  is  indicated  by  the  results  of 
the  demands  of  labor  in  many  quarters.  The  public  hears  at 
once  of  demands  that  are  not  successful.  It  does  not  hear  of 
those  quietly  made  by  labor  where  the  proper  feelings  of  con- 
fidence and  esteem  exist  between  employers  and  employed. 

In  some  industries  wages  are  being  reduced  and  will  undergo 
further  reduction  for  proper  reasons,  but,  on  the  whole,  the 
action  of  the  industrial  forces  of  the  United  States  is  tending  to 
elevate  rather  than  lower  wages,  even  as  they  have  been  raised 
in  actual  amount,  altho  just  at  present  the  cost  of  living  shows 
that  a reduction  in  purchasing  power  of  wages  received  has 
taken  place.  It  is  a popular  belief  that  wages  advance,  altho 
tardily  sometimes,  with  a rise  in  prices.  This  is  not  true  as  a 
matter  of  logical  sequence,  but  merely  of  accident.  For  we  ac- 
cept the  doctrine  that  wages  are  paid  to  labor  out  of  the  prod- 
uct of  labor,  and  that  the  employer  pays  such  wages  only  as  he 
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hopes  or  reasonably  expects  to  get  back  in  profits.  So  wages 
and  profits  may  be  low  and  the  prices  of  commodities  high. 
This  is  the  real  situation  at  the  present  time.  The  price  of 
commodities  is  influenced  by  crops,  by  speculation,  by  the  laws 
of  supply  and  demand  ; but  while  supply  and  demand  influence 
the  profits  of  production,  and  thus  indirectly  influence  wages, 
wages  are  not  to  the  fullest  extent  controlled  by  the  same  law. 
Mr.  Hawley,  in  his  recent  work  “ Capital  and  Population,”  has 
wisely  said,  “ The  rate  of  wages  does  not  depend  upon  the  de- 
mand for  labor,  but  the  demand  depends  upon  it.  . . . What 
does  directly  depend  upon  the  demand  for  labor  is  the  amount 
of  employment,  the  number  of  laborers  that  can  be  kept  at 
work.” 

Besides  the  influence  which  expected  profit  on  production 
may  have  in  establishing  the  rate  of  wages,  the  number,  even  if 
small,  of  workmen  out  of  employment  has  a very  great  influence 
in  determining  the  rate  the  employer  is  willing  to  pay.  For  in- 
stance, if  in  a community  where  five  thousand  operatives  are 
employed  there  are  two  or  three  hundred  unemployed,  the  rate 
at  which  the  latter  are  willing  to  work  in  order  to  secure  situa- 
tions often  determines  the  rate  paid  to  those  employed,  on  the 
ground  that  their  places  can  be  supplied  at  such  rate. 

This  influence,  together  with  that  of  small  margins  of  profits 
in  most  industries  at  the  present  time,  has  kept  wages  from  ad- 
vancing in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  living ; and  short  crops, 
in  some  instances  followed  by  speculation  in  food  products  gen- 
erally, have  driven  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  to  very 
high  figures. 

If  this  is  true,  and  we  believe  it  to  be  so,  good  crops  this 
year,  and  the  absence  of  speculation  in  food  products, — and 
good  crops  usually  preclude  very  fierce  speculation, — will  enable 
the  workingman  to  see  before  the  year  expires  a much  more 
equitable  relation  of  his  wages  to  the  cost  of  his  living. 

It  is  often  urged  that  when  prices  are  high  or  wages  low, 
and  the  result  is  the  same  in  either  case,  the  wage-receiver  must 
practise  a more  rigid  economy.  True;  but  when  economy  be- 
comes too  rigid  it  reacts  upon  consumption  and  destroys  the 
goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg  of  wage.  By  crippling  the 
power  to  consume  the  employer  robs  himself  of  a good  profit, 
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and  destroys  the  manhood  of  the  consumer.  France  furnishes 
an  excellent  illustration  of  this  in  the  general  stinting  her  peo- 
ple patriotically  took  upon  themselves  in  order  to  pay  the  Ger- 
man war  indemnity.  Her  policy  in  encouraging  manufactures 
has  in  some  degree  overcome  the  bad  effects  of  such  stinting, 
falsely  called  economy ; but  she  is  suffering  still  in  many  ways. 
The  world  has  applauded  this  rigid  economy,  perhaps  because 
the  world  has  profited  by  it.  Certainly  the  French  laboring  man 
has  not.  Self-denial  carried  to  extremes  is  as  bad  as  the  reverse. 
Employers  fare  better  with  a well-paid  and  consequently  well- 
fed  force  of  workers. 

The  workers  are  often  the  direct  cause  of  the  reduction  in 
wages.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  circumstances  within  my 
observation.  A well-known  and  prosperous  dealer  in  boots  and 
shoes  in  one  of  our  large  shoe  towns  is  very  popular  with  the 
workingmen  because  he  will  sell  them  a pair  of  boots  for  a quar- 
ter less  than  the  same  quality  can  be  purchased  elsewhere.  It 
does  not  occur  to  them  that  they  have  paid  that  discount,  but 
they  complain  to  their  employers  who  have  cut  them  down 
— a cut-down  required  in  order  to  furnish  the  popular  dealer 
with  goods  at  a low  price  to  enable  him  to  undersell  smaller 
dealers.  This  retail  dealer  obtains  from  the  manufacturer  his 
lowest  price  for  making  one  hundred  cases  as  per  sample.  He 
then  offers  to  pay  so  much — a sum  less  than  the  manufacturer’s 
estimate — and  pay  cash.  The  manufacturer  rather  than  lose  a 
good  cash  order  consents  to  make  the  goods,  but  not  being  able 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  raw  material  takes  the  discount  out  of 
labor,  and  the  workman  berates  the  employer  for  reducing  his 
wages  while  he  praises  the  dealer  for  selling  him  his  boots  at  a 
low  price.  Such  circumstances  often  exist. 

The  same  proposition  is  true  in  a larger  sense,  as  the  follow- 
ing illustration  will  show.  The  day-laborer  feeling  himself  more 
of  a man  than  formerly  must  oftener  wear  a white  laundered 
shirt,  but  he  cannot  pay  over  fifty  cents  for  one.  The  demand 
of  the  higher  civilization  of  the  day-laborer  must  be  met,  and 
white  laundered  shirts  are  supplied  at  retail  for  fifty  cents,  and 
even  for  thirty-seven  cents.  But  the  wages  of  the  women  who 
make  them  have  been  reduced  to  eight  cents  per  shirt.  All  such 
illustrations  are  simple,  but  well  adapted  to  show  the  working- 
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man  what  is  meant  by  wages  being  paid  from  the  product  of 
labor,  and  in  accordance  with  the  profit  which  may  be  expected 
from  the  sale  of  the  product. 

I cannot  here  enter  into  the  question  of  the  influence  of  ma- 
chinery, nor,  in  fact,  has  it  any  place  in  this  connection ; for 
while  the  use  of  improved  machinery  always  reduces  the  amount 
of  wages  received  relative  to  one  thing  produced,  it  nearly  al- 
ways raises  wages  when  the  amount  received  for  a given  time  is 
considered.  The  liberation  of  labor  in  one  calling  to  be  diffused 
in  other  enterprises  is  often  miscalled  “ displacement  of  labor.” 
To  my  own  mind  the  world  gains  thereby,  and  with  the  world 
the  laborer;  for  in  the  process  the  lower  orders  are  constantly 
being  lifted  to  higher  employments,  intelligence,  and  wages, 
while  their  predecessors  step  into  the  ranks  of  the  still  higher 
skilled  workers. 

The  man  who  uses  muscular  power  only  is  but  a competitor 
of  machinery, — is,  in  fact,  a machine  ; but  the  moment  he  uses 
brain,  intellect,  he  is  the  superior  of  the  machine  in  all  cases ; 
that  is,  the  machine  becomes  his  assistant  instead  of  his  compet- 
itor. 

The  combinations  now  forming  in  our  own  country  known  as 
trades  unions  cannot  favorably  affect  the  existing  conditions  of 
wages  and  cost  of  living,  because  trades  unions  usually  result  in 
the  employment  of  a less  number  of  people,  while  the  true  in- 
terest of  the  wage-worker  demands  the  employment  of  all,  and 
even  more  workers  than  we  have  to  be  employed,  for  such  em- 
ployment means  increased  power  for  consumption. 

Such  features  of  the  wages  question  I do  not  care  to  discuss, 
however,  for  I intended  to  deal  only  with  the  practical  bearing 
of  the  facts  shown  by  full  investigation  to  exist  relative  to 
wages,  prices,  and  profits.  Wages  and  prices  we  have  con- 
sidered, and  with  ample  data.  We  have  only  meagre  statistics 
respecting  profits.  The  investigation  which  furnished  the  facts 
cited  as  to  wages  and  prices  gave  information  as  to  profits  in 
many  lines  of  goods,  and  in  those  lines  the  margins  are  very 
small.  I am  satisfied,  however,  from  such  statistics  as  are  at 
hand  and  from  personal  investigation,  that,  with  few  exceptions, 
the  profits  on  manufactured  goods  have  not  for  the  past  year 
warranted  much  increase  in  wages ; and  I am  also  well  satisfied 
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that  generally  margins  are  widening,  and  that  in  very  many  de- 
partments of  labor  there  will  soon  be  a better  feeling  than  now 
exists.  A slight  rise  in  wages,  met,  as  it  is  quite  sure  to  be  by 
autumn,  by  a reduction  in  prices  of  commodities,  will  place  the 
workingman  on  as  good  footing  as  he  has  held  since  i860.  The 
past  teaches  this,  the  unmistakable  progress  of  labor  teaches  it, 
and  the  facts  of  the  present  warrant  the  conclusion. 

With  the  facts  as  stated  what  is  the  future  of  wages  in  this 
country?  The  expected  profits  of  production  comprehend  or 
include  what  can  be  paid  in  wages:  this  has  no  influence  upon 
cost  of  living.  The  tables  given  indeed  show  that  in  some 
trades  or  industries  wages  have  kept  pace  with  prices,  but  not 
on  the  average.  The  tendency  of  wages  for  the  past  one  hun- 
dred years,  since  the  birth  of  the  factory  system,  has  been  up- 
ward, while  working  time  has  as  constantly  decreased.  This 
course  has  during  the  century  been  steady,  altho  broken  at 
points  by  temporary  causes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  accumula- 
tion of  capital  has  tended  to  lower  interest  and  lower  rents. 
This  has  been  so  for  a long  time  in  England,  and  the  same  re- 
sult is  inevitable  in  America.  With  reduced  rents  and  rates  of 
interest  for  invested  capital,  the  capitalizer,  or  the  man  who 
uses  capital,  has  increased  opportunity  for  its  employment  in 
business  enterprises,  and  the  capitalist  is  contented  with  a less 
profit  than  formerly ; and  so,  with  increased  consumption  as  the 
moving  influence  in  the  employment  of  capital,  allied  to  the 
better  rates  or  returns  for  capital  employed  in  manufactures 
over  funded  investments,  the  wage-worker  is  likely  to  receive, 
as  he  already  has  received  in  older  countries,  a larger  proportion 
of  the  products  of  his  toil. 

The  development  of  the  means  of  transportation  is  simply 
one  of  the  results  of  lower  rates  of  rent  and  interest,  and  is 
beneficial  to  the  wage-receiver.  He  should  not  complain  of 
great  capitalists  when  their  capital  is  employed  in  his  service 
in  bringing  him  nearer  the  supply  of  food  and  nearer  the  mar- 
ket for  his  own  products,  thereby  increasing  the  purchasing 
power  of  his  wages.  This  is  a hopeful  result  for  the  working- 
man, yet  I see  no  way  for  him  to  be  sure  of  a balanced  relation 
of  prices  and  wages.  Controversy  between  employers  and  em- 
ployed may  sometimes  be  avoided  by  sliding  scales  of  wages  ar- 
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ranged  with  reference  to  the  fluctuations  of  the  market,  but  such 
scales  are  based  upon  the  selling  price  of  the  product  involved  ; 
if  based  upon  anything  else  the  result  would  often  be  disastrous, 
inasmuch  as  when  prices  were  high  and  wages  high  accordingly 
the  cost  of  the  product  would  kill  its  sale,  and  the  whole  disas- 
ter would  react  upon  the  specific  labor  employed,  without  aid- 
ing the  whole  body  of  workers. 

Co-operative  production  would  only  increase  the  difficulty, 
because  by  it  the  worker  gets  his  share  of  the  profit  last  in  the 
process  of  making  and  marketing  goods,  and  not  first  as  under 
the  existing  system  ; so  that  a rise  in  prices  would  cripple  them 
more  under  co-operative  production  than  under  the  wage-sys- 
tem. Indeed,  in  my  own  mind  it  is  a question  whether  uni- 
versal co-operation,  including  the  production  and  distribution 
of  manufactured  goods,  and  the  raising  and  distribution  of 
crops,  and  even  all  the  business  interests  of  life,  would  remedy 
the  difficulty  or  to  any  great  extent  avoid  the  inequalities  in 
capacity  to  earn  and  to  consume.  Co-operation  cannot  do  away 
with  capital.  Whether  it  can  do  away  with  the  agents  of  capi- 
tal remains  to  be  seen. 

To  what  influence  shall  the  workingman  turn  to  secure  an 
equitable  adjustment  of  his  wages  relative  to  his  cost  of  living? 
I know  of  but  one,  and  that  is  within  himself.  If  he  wants 
trades  unions,  let  them  be  turned  to  the  work  of  expanding 
labor,  of  increasing  trade,  of  reducing,  not  increasing  the  depen- 
dents of  society.  Instead  of  limiting  the  number  employed 
and  thereby  reducing  the  skill  in  the  community,  let  them  do 
all  in  their  power  to  increase  skill ; for  it  is  skilled  labor  that 
tells  against  temporary  inequalities  in  a much  larger  degree  than 
ignorant  labor.  Working  to  these  ends  labor  combinations 
would  increase  the  producing  power  and  thereby  the  con- 
suming power,  and  this  means  an  increase  in  wages,  not  only  in 
amount  but  in  purchasing  power  ; and,  so  far  as  the  products  of 
mechanical  industry  enter  into  the  cost  of  living,  will  equalize 
wages  and  prices. 

To  discover  what  will  secure  reasonable  prices  of  eatables  is  a 
hard  problem,  for  no  one  can  be  held  responsible  for  short  crops, 
and  as  yet  there  seems  to  be  no  law  which  will  reach  specula- 
tors in  food  products;  but  this  much  is  true:  the  markets  of 
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the  world  are  becoming  more  and  more  cosmopolitan  in  char- 
acter, and  as  they  become  more  intimate  in  their  relations  the 
speculative  influence  becomes  less  powerful.  To-day  American 
beef  and  flour  can  be  bought  at  less  prices  in  Liverpool  than  in 
New  York  or  Boston.  This  is  often  the  case,  because  Liver- 
pool is  the  clearing-house  for  other  markets  as  well  as  our  own, 
and  the  price  of  American  flour  there  is  regulated  by  supplies 
from  countries  other  than  our  own,  and  not  by  the  fact  that  it 
has  been  transported  from  the  fields  in  the  West  to  the  sea- 
board and  from  thence  three  thousand  miles  across  the  Atlan- 
tic. The  speculator  in  American  food  products  may  be  able 
to  increase  the  price  of  flour  to  the  American  consumer,  but 
when  he  undertakes  to  do  this  for  the  English  consumer  he 
finds  increased  obstacles  in  his  way,  if  not  positive  defeat. 

The  workingman  must  come  to  the  assistance  of  general 
causes  by  putting  himself  at  the  best  as  to  skill,  faithfulness, 
temperance, — and  by  temperance  I mean  the  lopping  off  of  all 
superfluous  and  harmful  habits  and  expenditures,  and  turning 
the  proceeds  from  such  temperance  into  the  work  of  bringing  up 
his  family  and  himself  to  the  highest  standard  the  talents  given 
him  will  allow.  Certain  it  is  that  in  the  humbler  walks  of  labor 
the  workshop  or  factory  is  far  more  attractive  than  the  home  of 
the  workman,  and  far  more  healthy  too.  The  workingman  in 
this  humble  sphere  has  within  himself  the  power  to  say  whether 
he  will  live  a cleanly,  sober  life,  and  thereby  bring  comfort  and 
happiness  to  his  family,  or  whether  he  will  spend  a portion  of 
his  earnings  in  ways  that  leave  him  no  thought  of  home  com- 
fort. 

The  feature  of  the  wages  system  which  most  agitates  my  own 
mind  is  its  tendency  in  the  lowest  ranks  to  disintegrate  the  family. 
The  system  which  makes  of  the  home  simply  the  boarding-house 
needs  correction  somewhere.  And  in  this  connection,  while  as  I 
say  this  tendency  is  the  worst  feature  of  the  question,  I am  happy 
to  be  able  to  state  that  there  is  a slow  but  constant  decrease  in 
the  number  of  laborers  who  seem  to  be  doomed  to  remain  at 
the  bottom  ; a decrease  in  the  number  who  are  able  to  employ 
nothing  but  muscle.  If  this  be  true,  and  all  my  own  observa- 
tions indicate  it,  the  status  of  what  is  now  unskilled  labor  will 
be  vastly  improved  during  the  next  generation.  If  we  study" 
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carefully  the  progress  made  by  the  immigrants  who  have  con- 
stantly fed  the  substratum  of  labor  during  the  past  fifty  years,  we 
shall  see  positive  and  undeniable  proof  of  this  tendency.  This 
substratum  has  been  as  essential  as  an  industrial  force  in  this 
country  as  active  capital ; and  the  chief  wonder  after  all  is  that 
its  varied  elements  assimilate  so  readily.  So  long  as  ignorance 
prevails  we  shall  have  with  us  the  unfortunate,  and  those  whose 
capacity  will  not  allow  them  to  rise  above  the  drudge ; but  it  is 
a false  civilization  which  condemns  any  class  to  be  the  drudges  of 
society. 

The  employers  of  labor  are  to  some  extent  becoming  im- 
bued with  the  truth  that  they  are  important  if  not  the  most  im- 
portant agents  of  civilization,  in  bringing  to  higher  conditions 
and  to  skilled  ranks  the  lower  grades  of  workers.  As  soon  as 
they  generally  take  in  this  truth  they  will  more  fully  appreciate 
that  other  : that  well-paid  labor  insures  the  best  protection 
against  industrial  reverses. 

No  forced  adjustment  of  the  unequal  bearing  of  prices  on 
wages  can  be  undertaken  with  any  hope  of  success.  All  past 
attempts  at  regulating  wages  by  law  have  been  failures  and 
worse.  Neither  free  trade  nor  protection  can  avail  anything  in 
the  premises.  The  only  solution  of  the  wages  question  so  far 
as  this  age  is  concerned,  and  under  existing  conditions,  lies  in 
intelligence  and  skill  in  labor.  It  is  the  employment  of  some- 
thing more  than  mere  muscular  force  which  brings  a reward 
higher  than  the  measure  of  subsistence ; while  the  expenditure 
of  muscular  force  only  never  did,  and  probably  never  will,  earn 
anything  more  than  the  bare  essentials  to  existence.  This  is 
the  law  of  industrial  life,  and  on  the  whole  it  is  well ; for  with- 
out such  law  labor  would  not  rise  in  dignity  and  lucrativeness, 
and  there  would  be  no  spur  or  incentive  to  progress. 

The  debt  burden  is  one  of  the  severest  growing  out  of  the 
wage  system  which  wage-laborers  are  called  upon  to  bear,  and 
in  this  direction  legislation  can  do  much.  In  the  general  agita- 
tion for  national  bankruptcy  laws  no  one  hears  of  a demand  for 
the  relief  of  insolvent  workingmen.  All  our  states  have  insol- 
vency laws,  but  on  account  of  limitations  their  beneficent  pro- 
visions cannot  be  used  for  the  relief  of  wage-receivers  overbur- 
dened with  debts. 
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Men  engaged  in  large  enterprises  when  unfortunate  can,  if 
they  owe  a certain  amount  specified  by  law, — usually  about 
$200, — secure  the  benefits  of  the  insolvent  laws  of  the  several 
States,  or  of  a national  bankrupt  law  when  one  is  in  force.  It 
often  and  very  generally  happens, — that  is,  when  manufacturers 
and  employers  settle  in  insolvency, — that  considerable  sums  are 
due  for  labor ; and  while  the  laws  provide  that  such  demands 
against  an  insolvent  debtor,  usually  to  the  extent  of  $50,  shall 
be  preferred,  the  payment  depends  upon  assets,  and,  if  not  paid 
in  full,  the  creditor  workman  finds  himself  in  debt  from  the  loss 
incurred.  But  whether  his  debts  originate  through  the  inability 
of  his  employer  to  pay  him  his  wages  earned  or  from  any  other 
misfortune,  unless  he  owes  the  minimum  amount  specified  by 
law,  say  $200,  and  can  pay  the  expenses  of  proceedings  in  insol- 
vency,— another  hundred, — he  has  no  way  of  adjusting  his  af- 
fairs, which,  tho  small,  give  him  as  much  and  even  more  trouble 
than  financial  disaster  brings  to  his  employer.  At  least  one 
tenth  of  our  wrorkingmen  are  in  debt.  Here,  then,  is,  as  I have 
said,  one  of  the  heaviest  burdens  of  laborers.  They  see  a na- 
tional bankrupt  law  passed  for  the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors, 
for  the  reason  that  the  interests  of  all  demand  that  men,  when 
overtaken  by  financial  misfortune,  shall  not  be  deprived  of  their 
usefulness  on  account  of  a permanent  burden  of  debt,  but  shall 
be  able  to  begin  anew  those  enterprises  which  sustain  the  in- 
dustries of  the  country.  The  workingman  admits  the  soundness 
of  this  reasoning,  but  feels  that  the  same  logic  should  enable 
him  to  free  himself  from  debt,  and  start  anew  with  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  merchant  whose  success  so  largely  depends 
upon  his  ability  to  consume  the  products  of  the  nation.  A 
man  overburdened  with  debt,  having  a family  dependent  upon 
his  exertions,  and  whose  income  is  too  small  to  secure  the  rea- 
sonable support  of  that  family,  is  not  the  best  citizen  civiliza- 
tion ought  to  produce. 

Here,  then,  is  a practical  field  for  society  to  cultivate,  and  I 
feel  that  I cannot  better  close  this  treatment  of  the  wages  ques- 
tion as  it  concerns  the  wage-receiver  than  by  calling  public  at- 
tention to  a positive  burden  which  society  can  remove. 


Carroll  D.  Wright. 
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HEISM  signifies  not  only  that  there  is  a ground  or  cause 


of  all  things, — so  much  every  one  who  makes  any  at- 
tempt to  account  for  himself  and  for  the  world  around  him 
admits, — but  also  that  the  Cause  of  all  things  is  a Personal  Be- 
ing, of  whom  an  image  is  presented  in  the  human  mind.  This 
image  falls  short  of  being  adequate  only  as  it  involves  limits — 
limits,  however,  which  belong  not  to  intelligence  in  itself,  but 
simply  to  intelligence  in  a finite  form. 

Belief  in  the  personality  of  man  and  belief  in  the  personality 
of  God  stand  or  fall  together.  A survey  of  the  history  of  re- 
ligion would  suggest  that  these  two  beliefs  are  for  some  reason 
inseparable.  Where  faith  in  the  personality  of  God  is  weak,  or 
is  altogether  wanting,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pantheistic  religions 
of  the  East,  the  perception  which  men  have  of  their  own  per- 
sonality is  found  to  be  in  an  equal  degree  indistinct.  The  feeling 
of  individuality  is  dormant.  The  soul  indolently  ascribes  to 
itself  a merely  phenomenal  being.  It  conceives  of  itself  as  ap- 
pearing for  a moment,  like  a wavelet  on  the  ocean,  to  vanish 
again  in  the  all-engulfing  essence  from  whence  it  came.  Recent 
philosophical  theories  which  substitute  matter,  or  an  “ Unknow- 
able,” for  the  self-conscious  Deity,  likewise  cast  away  the  per- 
sonality of  man  as  ordinarily  conceived.  If  they  deny  that  God 
is  a Spirit,  they  deny  with  equal  emphasis  that  man  is  a spirit. 
The  pantheistic  and  atheistic  schemes  are  in  this  respect  con- 
sistent in  their  logic.  Out  of  man’s  perception  of  his  own  per- 
sonal attributes  arises  the  belief  in  a personal  God.  On  this  fact 
of  our  own  personality  the  validity  of  the  arguments  for  theism 
depends. 

The  essential  characteristics  of  personality  are  self-conscious- 
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ness  and  self-determination.  That  is  to  say,  these  are  the  ele- 
ments common  to  all  spiritual  beings.  Perception,  whether  its 
object  be  material  or  mental,  involves  the  consciousness  of  self, 
the  perceiving  subject.  The  “ cogito  ergo  sum”  of  Descartes  is 
not  properly  an  argument.  I do  not  deduce  my  existence  from 
the  fact  of  my  putting  forth  an  act  of  thought.  The  Cartesian 
maxim  simply  denotes  that  in  the  act  the  agent  is  of  necessity 
brought  to  light  or  disclosed  to  himself.  He  becomes  cogni- 
zant of  himself  as  distinguished  from  the  fluctuating  states  of 
thought,  feeling,  and  volition.  This  apprehension  of  self  is  in- 
tuitive. It  is  not  an  idea  of  self  that  emerges,  not  a bare  phe- 
nomenon, as  some  philosophers  have  contended,  but  the  ego  is 
immediately  presented,  and  there  is  an  inexpugnable  conviction 
of  its  reality.  Idealism,  or  the  doctrine  that  sense-perception  is 
a modification  of  the  mind  which  is  due  exclusively  to  its  own 
nature  and  is  elicited  by  no  external  object,  is  less  repugnant  to 
reason  than  is  the  denial  of  the  reality  of  the  ego.  Whatever 
may  be  true  of  external  things,  of  self  we  have  an  intuitive 
knowledge.  If  I judge  that  there  is  no  real  table  before  me 
on  which  I seem  to  be  writing,  and  no  corporeal  organs  for  see- 
ing or  touching  it,  I nevertheless  cannot  escape  the  conviction 
that  it  is  I who  thus  judge.  To  talk  of  thought  without  a 
thinker,  of  belief  without  a believer,  is  to  utter  words  void  of 
meaning.  The  unity  and  enduring  identity  of  the  ego  are 
necessarily  involved  in  self-consciousness.  I know  myself  as  a 
single,  separate  entity.  The  intuitive  knowledge  of  personal 
identity  is  presupposed  in  every  act  of  memory.  Go  back  as 
far  as  recollection  can  carry  us,  it  is  the  same  self  who  was  the 
subject  of  all  the  mental  experiences  which  memory  can  recall. 
When  I was  a child  I spake  as  a child,  I understood  as  a child, 
I thought  as  a child ; but  I who  utter  these  words  am  the  same 
being  that  I was  a score  or  threescore  years  ago.  I look  for- 
ward to  the  future  and  know  that  it  is  upon  me,  and  not  upon 
another,  that  the  consequences  of  my  actions  will  be  'visited. 
In  the  endless  succession  of  thoughts,  feelings,  choices,  in  all 
the  mutations  of  opinion  and  of  character,  the  identity  of  the 
ego  abides.  From  the  dawn  of  consciousness  to  my  last  breath 
I do  not  part  with  myself.  “If  we  speak  of  the  mind  as  a 

series  of  feelings  which  is  aware  of  itself  as  past  and  future,  we 
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are  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  believing  that  the  mind,  or 
ego,  is  something  different  from  any  series  of  feelings,  or  of 
accepting  the  paradox  that  something  which  is  ex  hypothesi  but 
a series  of  feelings  can  be  aware  of  itself  as  a series.”  So  writes 
Stuart  Mill.  Yet  on  the  basis  of  this  astounding  assumption  that 
a series  can  be  self-conscious  he  was  minded  to  frame  his  philoso- 
phy, and  was  only  deterred  by  the  insurmountable  difficulty  of 
supposing  memory  with  no  being  capable  of  remembering. 

The  second  constituent  element  of  personality  is  self-deter- 
mination. This  act  is  likewise  essential  to  distinct  self-con- 
sciousness. Were  there  no  exercise  of  will,  were  the  mind 
wholly  passive  under  all  impressions  from  without,  the  clear 
consciousness  of  self  would  never  be  evoked.  In  truth  self  in 
that  case  would  have  only  an  inchoate  being.  That  I originate 
my  voluntary  actions  in  the  sense  that  they  are  not  the  effect 
or  necessary  consequence  of  antecedents,  whether  in  the  mind 
or  out  of  it,  is  a fact  of  consciousness.  This  is  what  is  meant 
by  the  freedom  of  the  will.  It  is  a definition  of  “ choice.” 
Thoughts  spring  up  in  the  mind  and  succeed  one  another  under 
laws  of  association  whose  absolute  control  is  limited  only  by 
the  power  we  have  of  fastening  the  attention  on  one  object  or 
another  within  the  horizon  of  consciousness.  Desires  reaching 
out  to  various  forms  of  good  spring  up  unbidden ; they  too 
are  subject  to  regulation  through  no  power  inherent  in  them- 
selves. But  self-determination,  as  the  very  term  signifies,  is  at- 
tended with  an  irresistible  conviction  that  the  direction  of  the 
will  is  self-imparted.  We  leave  out  of  account  here  the  nature 
of  habit  or  the  tendency  of  choice  once  made  or  often  repeated 
to  perpetuate  itself.  The  mode  and  degree  in  which  habit  af- 
fects freedom  is  an  important  topic,  but  it  is  one  which  we  do 
not  need  to  consider  in  this  place.  That  the  will  is  free — that 
is,  both  exempt  from  constraint  by  causes  exterior,  which  is 
fatalism,  and  not  a mere  spontaneity  confined  to  one  path  by 
a force  acting  from  within,  which  is  determinism — is  immediate- 
ly evident  to  every  unsophisticated  mind.  We  can  initiate  action 
by  an  efficiency  which  is  neither  irresistibly  controlled  by  mo- 
tives nor  determined,  without  any  capacity  of  alternative  action, 
by  a proneness  inherent  in  its  nature.  No  truth  is  more  definite- 
ly sanctioned  by  the  common-sense  of  mankind.  Those  who 
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in  theory  reject  it  continually  assert  it  in  practice.  The  lan- 
guages of  men  would  have  to  be  reconstructed,  the  business  of 
the  world  would  come  to  a stand-still,  if  the  denial  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  will  were  to  be  carried  out  with  rigorous  consist- 
ency. This  freedom  is  not  only  attested  in  consciousness  ; it  is 
proved  by  that  ability  to  resist  inducements  brought  to  bear  on 
the  mind  which  we  are  conscious  of  exerting.  We  can  with- 
stand temptation  to  wrong  by  the  exertion  of  an  energy  which 
consciously  emanates  from  ourselves,  and  which  we  know  that 
we  could  abstain  from  exerting.  Motives  have  an  influence , but 
influence  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  causal  efficiency.  Praise 
and  blame,  and  the  punishments  and  rewards  of  whatever  kind 
which  imply  these  judgments,  are  plainly  irrational  save  on  the 
tacit  assumption  of  the  autonomy  of  the  will.  Deny  free-will, 
and  remorse  as  well  as  self-approbation  is  deprived  of  an  essen- 
tial ingredient.  It  is  then  impossible  to  distinguish  remorse 
from  regret.  Ill-desert  becomes  a fiction.  This  is  not  to  argue 
against  the  necessarian  doctrine  merely  on  the  ground  of  its  bad 
tendencies.  It  is  true  that  the  debasement  of  the  individual 
and  the  wreck  of  social  order  v/ould  follow  upon  the  unrelenting 
adoption  of  the  necessarian  theory  in  the  judgments  and  con- 
duct of  men.  Virtue  would  no  more  be  thought  to  deserve  love  ; 
crime  would  no  longer  be  felt  to  deserve  hatred.  But  independ- 
ently of  this  aspect  of  the  subject,  there  is,  to  say  the  least,  a 
strong  presumption  against  the  truth  of  a theorem  in  philoso- 
phy that  clashes  with  the  common-sense  and  moral  sentiments 
of  the  race.  The  awe-inspiring  sense  of  responsibility,  the  sting 
of  remorse,  emotions  of  moral  condemnation  and  moral  ap- 
proval ought  not  to  be  treated  as  deceptive  unless  they  can  be 
demonstrated  to  be  so.  Here  are  phenomena  which  no  meta- 
physical scheme  can  afford  to  ignore.  Surely  a theory  can 
never  look  for  general  acceptance  which  is  obliged  to  misinter- 
pret or  explain  away  these  familiar  facts  of  human  nature. 

How  shall  the  feeling  that  we  are  free  be  accounted' for  if  it 
be  contrary  to  the  fact  ? Let  us  glance  at  what  famous  neces- 
sarians have  to  say  in  answer  to  this  inquiry.  First,  let  us  hear 
one  of  the  foremost  representatives  of  this  school.  His  solu- 
tion is  one  that  has  often  been  repeated.  “ Men  believe  them- 
selves to  be  free,”  says  Spinoza,  “ entirely  from  this  : that,  tho 
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conscious  of  their  acts,  they  are  ignorant  of  the  causes  by  which 
their  acts  are  determined.  The  idea  of  freedom,  therefore, 
comes  of  men  not  knowing  the  cause  of  their  acts.”  1 This  is- 
a bare  assertion  confidently  made,  but  absolutely  without  proof. 
It  surely  is  not  a self-evident  truth  that  our  belief  in  freedom 
arises  in  this  manner.  Further,  when  we  make  the  motives  pre- 
ceding any  particular  act  of  choice  the  object  of  deliberate  at- 
tention, the  sense  of  freedom  is  not  in  the  least  weakened.  The 
motives  are  distinctly  seen  ; yet  the  consciousness  of  liberty, 
or  of  a pluripotential  power,  remains  in  full  vigor.  Moreover, 
choice  is  not  the  resultant  of  motives,  as  in  a case  of  the  com- 
position of  forces.  One  motive  is  followed  and  its  rival  re- 
jected. Hume  has  another  explanation  of  what  he  considers 
the  delusive  feeling  of  freedom.  “ Our  idea,”  he  says,  “ of  neces- 
sity and  causation  arises  entirely  from  the  uniformity  observable 
in  the  operations  of  nature ; where  similar  objects  ar£  con- 
stantly conjoined  together,  and  the  mind  is  determined  by  cus- 
tom to  infer  the  one  from  the  appearance  of  the  other.”  2 
This  constant  conjunction  of  things  is  all  that  we  know,  but 
men  have  “ a strong  propensity”  to  believe  in  “ something  like 
a necessary  connection”  between  the  antecedent  and  the  conse- 
quent. “ When,  again,  they  turn  their  reflections  towards  the 
operations  of  their  own  minds  and  feel  no  such  connection  of 
the  motive  and  the  action,  they  are  thence  apt  to  suppose  that 
there  is  a difference  between  the  effects  which  result  from  mate- 
rial force  and  those  which  arise  from  thought  and  intelligence.” 3 
In  other  words,  a double  delusion  is  asserted.  First  the  mind, 
for  some  unexplained  reason,  falsely  imagines  a tie  between  the 
material  antecedent  and  consequent ; and  then  missing  such  a 
bond  between  motive  and  choice,  it  rashly  infers  freedom.  This 
solution  depends  on  the  theory  that  nothing  properly  called 
power  exists.  It  is  assumed  that  there  is  no  power  either  in 
motives  or  in  the  will.  Hume’s  necessity,  unlike  that  of  Spino- 
za, is  mere  uniformity  of  succession,  choice  following  motive 
with  regularity,  but  with  no  nexus  between  the  two. 

1 “ Ethics,”  P.  II.,  Prop.  xxxv. 

2 ‘‘An  Enquiry  concerning  Human  Understanding,”  P.  I.  § 8 ; ("Essays,” 
ed.  Green  and  Grose,  vol.  ii.  p.  67). 

* Ibid.  p.  75. 
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Since  we  are  conscious  of  exerting  energy,  this  theory, 
which  holds  to  mere  sequence  without  connection,  we  know  to 
be  false.  J.  S.  Mill,  adopting  an  identical  theory  of  causation 
from  which  power  is  eliminated,  lands  in  the  same  general  con- 
clusion on  this  question  of  free-will  as  that  reached  by  Hume. 
Herbert  Spencer  holds  that  the  fact  “ that  every  one  is  at  liberty 
to  do  what  he  desires  to  do  (supposing  there  are  no  external 
hindrances)”  is  the  sum  of  our  liberty.  He  states  that  “ the 
dogma  of  free-will  ” is  the  proposition  “ that  every  one  is  at 
liberty  to  desire  or  not  to  desire.”  That  is,  he  confounds 
choice  or  volition  with  desire,  denies  the  existence  of  an  elec- 
tive power  distinct  from  the  desires,  and  imputes  a definition  of 
free-will  to  the  advocates  of  freedom  which  they  unanimously 
repudiate.  As  to  the  feeling  of  freedom,  Mr.  Spencer  says: 
“ The  illusion  consists  in  supposing  that  at  each  moment  the 
ego  is  something  more  than  the  aggregate  of  feelings  and  ideas, 
actual  and  nascent,  which  then  exists.”  1 When  a man  says 
that  he  determined  to  perform  a certain  action,  his  error  is  in 
supposing  his  conscious  self  to  have  been  “ something  separate 
from  the  group  of  psychical  states”  constituting  his  “ psychical 
self.”  The  “ composite  psychical  state  which  excites  the  action 
is  at  the  same  time  the  ego  which  is  said  to  will  the  action.” 
The  soul  is  resolved  into  a group  of  psychical  states  due  to 
“ motor  changes”  excited  by  an  impression  received  from  with- 
out. If  there  is  no  personal  agent,  if  / is  a collective  noun, 
meaning  a “ group”  of  sensations,  it  is  a waste  of  time  to  argue 
that  there  is  no  freedom.  “ What  we  call  a mind,”  wrote  Hume 
long  ago,  “ is  nothing  but  a heap  or  collection  of  different  per- 
ceptions, united  together  by  certain  relations  and  supposed,  tho 
falsely,  to  be  endowed  with  a perfect  simplicity  and  identity.” 
Professor  Huxley,  who  quotes  this  passage,  would  make  no 
other  correction  than  to  substitute  an  assertion  of  nescience  for 
the  positive  denial.  He  would  rather  say  “ that  we  know  noth- 
ing more  of  the  mind  than  that  it  is  a series  of  perceptions.” 2 
Before  commenting  on  this  definition  of  the  mind  which  robs 
it  of  its  unity,  it  is  worth  while  to  notice  what  account  the  ad- 


1 “Principles  of  Psychology,”  vol.  i.  p.  500. 

1 Huxley’s  “ Hume,”  p.  61. 
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vocates  of  necessity  have  to  give  of  the  feelings  of  praise  and 
blame,  tenants  of  the  soul  which  appear  to  claim  a right  to  be 
there  and  which  it  is  very  hard  even  for  speculative  philoso- 
phers to  dislodge.  On  this  topic  Spinoza  is  remarkably  chary 
of  explanation.  “I  designate  as  gratitude,"  he  says,  “ the  feel- 
ing we  experience  from  the  act  of  another  done,  as  we  imagine, 
to  gratify  us,  and  aversion  the  uneasy  sense  we  experience  when 
we  imagine  anything  done  with  a view  to  our  disadvantage  ; and 
whilst  we  praise  the  former,  we  are  disposed  to  blame  the  latter.”  1 
What  does  Spinoza  mean  by  the  phrase  “ with  a view  to  our 
advantage”  or  “ disadvantage”  ? As  the  acts  done  in  either 
case  were  unavoidable  on  the  part  of  the  doer — as  much  so  as 
the  circulation  of  blood  in  his  veins — it  is  impossible  to  see  any 
reasonableness  in  praise  or  blame,  thankfulness  or  resentment. 
Why  should  we  resent  the  blow  of  an  assassin  more  than  the 
kick  of  a horse  ? Why  should  we  be  any  more  grateful  to  a 
benefactor  than  we  are  to  the  sun  for  shining  on  us  ? If  the  sun 
were  conscious  of  shining  on  us,  but  with  not  the  least  power 
to  do  otherwisa,  how  would  that  consciousness  found  a claim  to 
our  gratitude?  When  Spinoza  proceeds  to  define  “ just”  and 
“ unjust,”  “sin”  and  “merit,”  he  broaches  a theory  not  dissimi- 
lar to  that  of  Hobbes,  that  there  is  no  natural  law  but  the  de- 
sires ; that  “ in  the  state  of  nature  there  is  nothing  done  that 
can  properly  be  characterized  as  just  or  unjust  ;”  that  in  “ the 
natural  state,”  prior  to  the  organization  of  society,  “ faults,  of- 
fences, crimes,  cannot  be  conceived.”  3 As  for  repentance, 
Spinoza  does  not  hesitate  to  lay  down  the  thesis  that  “ repent- 
ance is  not  a virtue,  or  does  not  arise  from  reason ; but  he  who 
repents  of  any  deed  he  has  done  is  twice  miserable  or  impo- 
tent.” 3 Penitence  is  defined  as  “ sorrow  accompanying  the  idea 
of  something  we  believe  we  have  done  of  free-will.”4  It  mainly 
depends,  he  tells  us,  on  education.  Since  free-will  is  an  illu- 
sive notion,  penitence  must  be  inferred  to  be  in  the  same  degree 
irrational.  To  these  immoral  opinions  the  advocates  of  neces- 
sity are  driven  when  they  stand  face  to  face  with  the  pheno- 
mena of  conscience. 

1 “ Ethics,”  P.  III.  Prop.  xxix.  Schol. 

5 “ Ethics,”  P.  IV.  Prop,  xxxvii.  Schol.  2. 

3 Ibid.  Prop.  liv.  4 P.  III.  Def.  27. 
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Mill,  in  seeking  to  vindicate  the  consistency  of  punishment 
with  his  doctrine  of  determinism,  maintains  that  it  is  right  to 
punish,  first  as  penalty  ten*ds  to  restrain  and  cure  an  evil-doer, 
and  secondly  as  it  tends  to  secure  society  from  aggression. 
“ It  is  just  to  punish,”  he  says,  “ so  far  as  it  is  necessary  for  this 
purpose” — for  the  security  of  society—'1 *  exactly  as  it  is  just  to 
put  a wild  beast  to  death  (without  unnecessary  suffering)  for  the 
same  object.”  1 It  will  hardly  be  asserted  by  any  one  that  a 
brute  deserves  punishment,  in  the  accepted  meaning  of  the  terms. 
Later,  Mill  attempts  to  find  a basis  for  a true  responsibility, 
but  in  doing  so  he  virtually,  tho  unwittingly,  surrenders  his 
necessarian  theory.  “ The  true  doctrine  of  the  Causation  of 
human  actions  maintains,”  he  says,  “ that  not  only  our  conduct, 
but  our  character,  is  in  part  amenable  to  our  will;  that  we  can, 
by  employing  the  proper  means,  improve  our  character ; and 
that  if  our  character  is  such  that  while  it  remains  what  it  is,  it 
necessitates  us  to  do  wrong,  it  will  be  just  to  apply  motives 
which  will  necessitate  us  to  strive  for  its  improvement,  and  to 
emancipate  ourselves  from  the  other  necessity.”5  Here,  while 
verbally  holding  to  his  theory  of  the  deterministic  agency  of 
motives,  he  introduces  the  phrases  which  I have  put  in  italics — 
phrases  which  carry  in  them  to  every  mind  the  idea  of  free  per- 
sonal endeavor,  and  exclude  that  of  determinism.  “ The  true 
doctrine  of  necessity,”  says  Mill,  “ while  maintaining  that  our 
character  is  formed  by  our  circumstances,  asserts  at  the  same 
time  that  our  desires  can  do  much  to  alter  our  circumstances.” 
But  how  about  our  control  over  our  desires?  Have  we  any 
more  control,  direct  or  indirect,  over  them  than  over  our  cir- 
cumstances? If  not,  “ the  true  doctrine  of  necessity”  no  more 
founds  responsibility  than  does  the  naked  fatalism  which  Mill 
disavows.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  necessarian  writers,  it  may 
be  unconsciously  to  themselves,  to  cover  up  their  theory  by 
affirming  that  actions  are  the  necessary  fruit  of  a character 
already  formed,  while  they  leave  room  for  the  supposition  that 
in  the  forming  of  that  character  the  will  exerted  at  some  time 
an  independent  agency.  But  such  an  agency,  it  need  not  be 


1 “ Examination  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton’s  Philosophy,”  vol.  ii.  p.  292 

‘i  Ibid.  p.  299. 
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said,  at  whatever  point  it  is  placed,  is  incompatible  with  their 
main  doctrine. 

The  standing  argument  for  necessity,  drawn  out  by  Hobbes, 
Collins,  et  id  omne  genus,  is  based  on  the  law  of  cause  and  effect. 
It  is  alleged  that  if  motives  are  not  efficient  in  determining  the 
will,  then  an  event — namely,  the  particular  direction  of  the  will 
in  a case  of  choice,  or  the  choice  of  one  object  rather  than  an- 
other— is  without  a cause.  This  has  been  supposed  to  be  an 
invincible  argument.  In  truth,  however,  the  event  in  question 
is  not  without  a cause  in  the  sense  that  would  be  true  of  an 
event  wholly  disconnected  from  an  efficient  antecedent — of  a 
world,  for  example,  springing  into  being  without  a Creator. 
The  mind  is  endued  with  the  power  to  act  in  either  of  two  direc- 
tions, the  proper  circumstances  being  present ; and  whichever 
way  it  may  actually  move,  its  motion  is  its  own,  the  result  of  its 
own  power.  That  the  mind  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  causa- 
tion which  holds  good  elsewhere  than  in  the  sphere  of  intelli- 
gent, voluntary  action  is  the  very  thing  asserted.  Self-motion, 
initial  motion,  is  the  distinctive  attribute  of  spiritual  agents. 
The  prime  error  of  the  necessarian  is  in  unwarrantably  assuming 
that  the  mind  in  its  voluntary  action  is  subject  to  the  same  law 
which  prevails  in  the  realm  of  things  material  and  unintelligent. 
This  opinion  is  not  only  false  but  shallow.  For  where  do  we  first 
get  our  idea  of  power  or. causal  energy?  Where  but  from  the 
exertion  of  our  own  wills?  If  we  exerted  no  voluntary  agency, 
we  should  have  no  idea  of  causal  efficiency.  Being  outside  of 
the  circle  of  our  experience,  causation  would  be  utterly  unknown. 
Necessarians,  among  whom  are  included  at  the  present  day  many 
students  of  physical  science,  frequently  restrict  their  observa- 
tion to  things  without  themselves,  and  having  formulated  a law 
of  causation  for  the  objects  with  which  they  are  chiefly  conver- 
sant, they  forthwith  extend  it  over  the  mind,  an  entity  toto  gcncre 
different.  They  should  remember  that  the  very  terms  “ free,” 
“ power,”  “ energy,”  “ cause,”  are  only  intelligible  from  the  ex- 
perience we  have  of  the  exercise  of  will.  They  are  applied  in 
some  modified  sense  to  things  external.  But  we  are  imme- 
diately cognizant  of  no  cause  but  will ; and  the  nature  of  that 
cause  must  be  learned  from  consciousness;  it  can  never  be 
learned  from  an  inspection  of  things  heterogenous  to  the  mind, 
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and  incapable  by  themselves  of  imparting  to  it  the  faintest 
notion  of  power. 

But  it  is  objected  that  if  the  operations  of  the  will  are  not 
governed  by  law,  psychologic  science  is  impossible.  “ Psychi- 
cal changes,”  says  Herbert  Spencer,1  “either  conform  to  law 
or  they  do  not.  If  they  do  not  conform  to  law,  this  work,  in 
common  with  all  works  on  the  subject,  is  sheer  nonsense ; no 
science  of  psychology  is  possible.  If  they  do  conform  to  law, 
there  cannot  be  any  such  thing  as  free-will.”  Were  uniformity 
found  to  characterize  the  self-determinations  of  the  mind,  even 
then  necessity  would  not  be  proved.  Suppose  the  will  always 
to  determine  itself  in  strict  conformity  with  reason ; this  would 
not  prove  constraint  or  disprove  freedom.  If  it  were  shown 
that,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  mind  always  chooses  in  the  same 
way,  the  antecedents  being  precisely  the  same,  neither  fatalism 
nor  determinism  would  be  a legitimate  influence.  If  it  be 
meant  by  the  conformity  of  the  will  to  law  that  no  man  has  the 
power  to  choose  otherwise  than  he  actually  chooses ; that — to 
take  an  example  from  moral  conduct — no  thief,  or  seducer,  or 
assassin,  was  capable  of  any  such  previous  exertion  of  will  as 
would  havq  resulted  in  his  abstaining  from  the  crimes  which  he 
has  perpetrated — then  every  reasonable,  not  to  say  righteous, 
person  will  deny  the  assertion.  The  alternative  that  a work  on 
psychology,  so  far  as  it  rests  on  a theory  of  fatalism,  is  “ sheer 
nonsense,”  it  is  far  better  to  endure  than  to  fly  in  the  face  of 
common-sense  and  of  the  conscience  of  the  race.  A book  of 
ethics  constructed  on  the  assumption  that  the  free  and  respon- 
sible nature  of  man  is  an  illusive  notion  merits  no  higher  re- 
spect than  the  postulate  on  which  it  is  founded. 

Besides  the  argument  against  freedom  from  the  alleged 
violation  of  the  law  of  causation  which  it  involves,  there  is  a 
second  objection  which  is  frequently  urged.  We  are  reminded 
that  there  is  an  order  of  history.  Events,  we  are  told,  within  the 
sphere  of  voluntary  agency  succeed  each  other  with  regularity 
of  sequence.  We  can  predict  what  individuals  will  do  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  confidence, — with  as  much  confidence  as 
could  be  expected,  considering  the  complexity  of  the  phenom- 


1 “ Psychology,”  i.  503. 
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ena.  There  is  a progress  of  a community  and  of  mankind  which 
evinces  a reign  of  law  within  the  compass  of  personal  action. 
The  conduct  of  one  generation  is  shaped  by  the  conduct  of 
that  which  precedes  it. 

That  there  is  a plan  in  the  course  of  human  affairs  all  be- 
lievers in  Providence  hold.  History  does  not  exhibit  a chaotic 
succession  of  occurrences,  but  a system,  a progressive  order,  to 
be  more  or  less  clearly  discerned.  The  inference,  however,  that 
the  wills  of  men  are  not  free  is  rashly  drawn.  If  it  be  thought 
that  we  are  confronted  with  two  apparently  antagonistic  truths, 
whose  point  of  reconciliation  is  beyond  our  ken,  the  situation 
would  have  its  parallels  in  other  branches  of  human  inquiry. 
We  should  be  justified  in  holding  to  each  truth  on  its  own 
grounds,  since  each  is  sufficiently  verified,  and  in  waiting  for  the 
solution  of  the  problem.  But  the  whole  objection  can  be  shown 
to  rest  in  great  part  on  misunderstanding  of  the  doctrine  of 
free-will.  Freedom  does  not  involve,  of  necessity,  a wild  de- 
parture from  all  regularity  in  the  actual  choices  of  men  under 
the  same  circumstances.  That  men  do  act  in  one  way,  in  the 
presence  of  given  circumstances,  does  not  prove  that  they  must  so 
act.  Again,  those  who  propound  this  objection  fail  to  discern 
the  real  points  along  the  path  of  developing  character  where 
freedom  is  exercised.  They  often  fail  to  perceive  that  there  are 
habits  of  will  which  are  the  result  of  self-determination,  habits 
for  which  men  are  responsible  so  far  as  they  are  morally  right  or 
wrong,  but  which  exist  within  them  as  abiding  purposes  or 
voluntary  principles  of  conduct.  Of  a man  who  loves  money 
better  than  anything  else  it  may  be  predicted  that  he  will  seize 
upon  any  occasion  that  offers  itself  to  make  an  advantageous  bar- 
gain. But  this  love  of  money  is  a voluntary  principle,  which  he 
can  curb  and,  influenced  by  moral  considerations,  supplant  by 
a higher  motive  of  conduct.  The  fact  of  habit,  voluntary 
habit,  founded  ultimately  on  choice,  practically  circumscribes 
the  variableness  of  action,  and  contributes  powerfully  to  the 
production  of  a certain  degree  of  uniformity  of  conduct,  on 
which  prediction  as  to  what  individuals  will  do  is  founded.  But 
all  prophecies  in  regard  to  the  future  conduct  of  men  or  socie- 
ties of  men  are  liable  to  fail,  not  merely  because  of  the  varied 
and  complicated  data  in  the  case  of  human  action,  but  because 
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new  influences,  not  in  the  least  coercive,  may  set  at  defiance  all 
statistical  vaticinations.  A religious  reform,  like  that  of  Wesley, 
gives  rise  to  the  alteration  of  the  conduct  of  multitudes,  changes 
the  face  of  society  in  extensive  districts,  and  upsets  previous 
calculations  as  to  the  percentage  of  crime,  for  example,  to  be 
expected  in  the  regions  affected.  The  seat  of  moral  freedom 
is  deep  in  the  radical  self-determinations  by  which  the  supreme 
ends  of  conduct,  the  motives  of  life  in  the  aggregate,  are  fixed. 
Kant  had  a profound  perception  of  this  truth,  altho  he  erred 
in  limiting  absolutely  the  operations  of  free-will  to  the  “ noume- 
nal”  sphere,  and  in  relegating  all  moral  conduct  except  the 
primal  choice  to  the  realm  of  phenomenal  and  therefore  neces- 
sary action.  A theist  finds  no  difficulty  in  ascribing  moral  evil 
wholly  to  the  will  of  the  creature,  and  in  accounting  for  the 
orderly  succession  of  events  or  the  plan  of  history  by  the  over- 
ruling agency  of  God,  which  has  no  need  to  interfere  with 
human  liberty  or  to  coerce  or  crush  the  free  and  responsible 
nature  of  man,  but  knows  how  to  pilot  the  race  onward,  be  the 
rocks  and  cross-currents  where  and  what  they  may. 

Self-consciousness  and  self-determination,  each  involving  the 
other,  are  the  essential  peculiarities  of  mind.  With  self-deter- 
mination is  inseparably  connected  purpose.  The  intelligent 
action  of  the  will  is  for  an  end,  and  this  preconceived  end — 
which  is  last  in  the  order  of  time,  tho  first  in  thought — is 
termed  the  final  cause.  It  is  the  goal  to  which  the  volitions 
dictated  by  it  point  and  lead.  So  simple  an  act  of  will  as  the 
volition  to  lift  a finger  is  for  a purpose.  The  thought  of  the 
result  to  be  effected  precedes  that  efficient  act  of  the  will  by 
which  in  some  inscrutable  way  the  requisite  muscular  motion  is 
produced.  I purpose  to  send  a letter  to  a friend.  There  is  a 
plan  present  in  thought  before  it  is  resolved  upon  or  converted 
into  an  intention,  and  prior  to  the  several  exertions  of  voluntary 
power  by  which  it  is  accomplished.  Guided  by  this  plan  I enter 
my  library,  open  a drawer,  find  the  proper  writing  materials, 
compose  the  letter,  seal  it  and  despatch  it.  Here  is  a series  of 
voluntary  actions  done  in  pursuance  of  a plan  which  antedated 
them  in  consciousness  and  through  them  is  realized.  The  move- 
ments of  brain  and  muscle  which  take  place  in  the  course  of  the 
proceeding  are  subservient  to  the  conscious  plan  by  which  all 
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the  power  employed  in  realizing  it  is  directed.  This  is  rational 
voluntary  action.  It  is  action  for  an  end.  In  this  way  the 
whole  business  of  human  life  is  carried  forward.  All  that  is 
termed  “ art,”  in  the  broadest  meaning  of  the  word, — that  is,  all 
that  is  not  included  either  in  the  products  of  material  nature 
which  the  wit  and  power  of  men  can  neither  produce  nor 
modify,  or  in  the  strictly  involuntary  states  of  mind  with  their 
physical  effects, — comes  into  being  in  the  way  described.  The 
conduct  of  men  in  their  individual  capacity,  the  organization  of 
families  and  states,  the  government  of  nations,  the  management 
of  armies,  the  diversified  pursuits  of  industry,  whatever  is  be- 
cause men  have  willed  it  to  be,  is  due  to  self-determination  in- 
volving design. 

There  have  been  philosophers  to  maintain  that  man  is  an 
automaton.  All  that  he  does  they  have  ascribed  to  a chain  of 
causes  wholly  embraced  within  a circle  of  nervous  and  muscular 
movements.  Some,  finding  it  impossible  to  ignore  consciousness, 
have  contented  themselves  with  denying  to  conscious  states  cau- 
sal agency.  On  this  view  it  follows  that  the  plan  to  take  a jour- 
ney, to  build  a house,  or  to  do  anything  else  which  presupposes 
design,  has  no  influence  whatever  upon  the  result.  The  same 
efforts  would  be  produced  if  we  were  utterly  unconscious  of  any 
intention  to  bring  them  to  pass.  The  design,  not  being  credited 
with  the  least  influence  or  control  over  the  instruments  through 
which  the  particular  end  is  reached,  might  be  subtracted  without 
affecting  the  result.  Since  consciousness  neither  originates  nor 
transmits  motion,  and  thus  exerts  no  power,  the  effects  of  what 
we  call  voluntary  agency  would  take  place  as  well  without  it. 
This  creed  when  it  is  once  clearly  understood  is  not  likely  to 
win  many  adherents.1 

Attending  the  inward  assurance  of  freedom  is  the  con- 
sciousness of  moral  law.  While  I know  that  I can  do  or  forbear, 
I feel  that  I ought  or  ought  not.  The  desires  of  human  nature 
are  various.  They  go  forth  to  external  good  which  reaches  the 
mind  through  the  channel  of  the  senses.  They  go  out  also  to 

! For  a clear  exposition  of  the  consequences  of  denying  the  agency  of  mind, 
see  Herbert,  “The  Realistic  Assumptions  of  Modern  Science,’  etc.,  pp.  103  seq., 
12S  seq. 
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objects  less  tangible,  as  power,  fame,  knowledge,  the  esteem  of 
others.  But  distinct  from  these  diverse  and  it  may  be  conflict- 
ing desires,  a law  manifests  itself  in  consciousness  and  lays  its 
authoritative  mandate  on  the  will.  The  requirement  of  that  law 
in  the  concrete  may  be  differently  conceived.  It  may  often  be 
grossly  misapprehended.  But  the  feeling  of  obligation  is  an 
ineradicable  element  of  our  being.  It  is  universal,  or  as  nearly 
so  as  the  perception  of  beauty  or  any  other  essential  attribute  of 
the  soul.  No  ethical  theory  can  dispense  with  it.  It  implies  an 
ideal  or  end  which  the  will  is  freely  to  realize.  Be  this  end 
clearly  or  dimly  discerned,  and  tho  it  be  in  a great  degree 
misconceived,  its  existence  is  implied  in  the  imperative  char- 
acter of  the  law  within.  The  confusion  that  may  arise  in  re- 
spect to  the  contents  of  the  law,  and  the  end  to  which  the  law 
points,  do  not  disprove  the  reality  of  either.  A darkened  and 
perverted  conscience  is  still  a conscience. 

All  explanations  of  the  origin  of  religion  which  refer  it  to  an 
empirical  or  accidental  source  are  superficial.  The  theory  that 
religious  beliefs  spring  from  tradition  fails  to  give  any  account 
of  their  origin,  to  say  nothing  of  their  chronic  continuance  and 
of  the  tremendous  power  which  they  exert  among  men.  The 
notion  that  religions  are  the  invention  of  shrewd  statesmen  and 
rulers,  devised  as  a means  of  managing  the  populace,  probably 
has  no  advocates  at  present.  It  belongs  among  the  exploded 
theories  of  free-thinkers  in  the  last  century.  How  could  religion 
be  made  so  potent  an  instrument  if  its  roots  were  not  deep  in 
human  nature?  “Timor  facit  deos,”  is  another  opinion.  It  has 
the  sanction  of  Lucretius.  Religion  is  supposed,  on  this  view, 
to  be  due  to  the  effect  on  rude  minds  of  storms,  convulsions 
of  nature,  and  other  phenomena  which  inspired  terror,  and 
were  referred  to  supernatual  beings.  It  is  a shallow  hypothesis 
which  overlooks  the  fact  that  impressions  of  this  kind  are  fleet- 
ing. They  alternate,  also,  with  aspects  of  nature  of  an  entirely 
different  character.  If  nature  is  terrific,  it  is  also  gracious  and 
bountiful.  Moreover,  as  far  back  as  we  can  trace  the  history  of 
mythological  religions,  we  find  that  the  divinities  which  the 
mythopoeic  fancy  calls  into  being  are  of  a protecting  or  benefi- 
cent character.  A favorite  view  of  a school  of  anthropologists 
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at  present  is  that  religion  began  in  fetish-worship,  and  rose  by 
degrees  through  the  worship  of  animals  to  a conception  of  loftier 
deities  conceived  of  as  clothed  in  human  form.  Against  this 
speculation  lies  the  fact  that  the  earliest  mythological  deities 
which  history  brings  to  our  notice  were  heavenly  beings  whose 
loftiness  impressed  the  mind  with  awe.  Even  where  fetish- 
worship  exists,  it  is  not  the  material  object  itself  which  is  the 
God.  Rather  is  it  true  that  the  stick  or  stone  is  considered  the 
vehicle  or  embodiment  of  divine  agencies  acting  through  it. 
“ The  external  objects  of  nature  never  appear  to  the  childish  fan- 
tasy as  mere  things  of  sense,  but  always  as  animated  beings, 
which,  therefore,  in  some  way  or  other,  include  in  them- 
selves a spirit.”  1 The  doctrine  that  religion  begins  in  a wor- 
ship of  ancestors,  not  to  dwell  on  other  objections  to  it,  does 
not  correspond  with  the  facts  of  history,  since  divinities  in 
human  shape  were  not  the  earliest  objects  of  heathen  worship. 
The  earliest  supreme  divinity  of  the  Indo-European  race  was 
the  shining  heaven,  which  was  clothed  with  the  attributes  of 
personality.  The  same  answer  avails  against  the  supposition 
that  religion  has  its  origin  in  dreams  wherein  the  images  of  the 
dead  are  presented  as  if  alive.  Influences  of  this  sort  have  had 
some  effect  during  the  long  history  of  polytheism  in  determin- 
ing the  particular  shape  which  mythologies  have  assumed.  As 
an  explanation  of  the  origin  of  religion  itself,  and  of  its  hold 
on  mankind,  they  are  miserably  insufficient.  There  is  a wide 
interval  between  hypotheses  of  this  character  and  the  more 
elevated  theory  that  religion  arises  from  the  perception  of  marks 
of  design  in  nature.  But  even  this  falls  short  of  being  a satis- 
factory solution  of  the  problem.  Not  to  dwell  on  the  fact  that 
the  adaptations  of  nature  impress  different  minds  with  unequal 
degrees  of  force,  or  on  the  fact  that  they  fail  to  exhibit  the  in- 
finitude and  the  moral  attributes  of  Deity,  it  is  evident  that 
the  phenomena  of  religion  require  us  to  assume  a profounder 
and  more  spiritual  source  to  account  for  them.  This  must  be 
found  in  primitive  preceptions  and  aspirations  of  the  human 
soul. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  a capital  defect  in  most  of  the  hy- 


1 Pfleiderer,  “ Religionsphilosophie,”  p.  319. 
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potheses  broached  to  explain  the  origin  of  religion  is  that  they 
make  it  the  fruit  of  an  intellectual  curiosity.  It  is  regarded  as  be- 
ing the  product  of  an  attempt  to  account  for  the  world  as  it  pre- 
sents itself  before  the  human  intelligence.  It  is  true  that  religion, 
as  a practical  experience,  contains  an  ingredient  of  knowledge. 
Yet  it  is  a great  mistake  to  regard  the  intellectual  or  scientific 
tendency  as  the  main  root  of  religious  faith  and  devotion. 
Belief  in  God  does  not  lie  at  the  end  of  a path  of  inquiry  of 
which  the  motive  is  the  desire  to  explore  the  causes  of  things. 
It  arises  in  the  soul  in  a more  spontaneous  way,  and  in  a form 
in  which  feeling  plays  a more  prominent  part.  “ Those  who 
lay  exclusive  stress  on  the  proof  of  the  existence  of  God  from 
the  marks  of  design  in  the  world,  or  from  the  necessity  of  sup- 
posing a first  cause  for  all  phenomena,  overlook  the  fact  that 
man  learns  to  pray  before  he  learns  to  reason — that  he  feels 
within  him  the  consciousness  of  a Supreme  Being,  and  the 
instinct  of  worship,  before  he  can  argue  from  effects  to  causes, 
or  estimate  the  traces  of  wisdom  and  benevolence  scattered 
through  the  creation.”  1 

Religion  is  communion  with  God.  If  we  look  attentively  at 
religion  in  its  ripe  form — as,  for  example,  we  find  it  expressing 
itself  in  the  Psalms  of  the  Old  Testament — we  shall  get  some 
help  towards  discerning  the  elements  that  compose  it  and  the 
sources  within  man  out  of  which  it  springs. 

Such  a study  suggests  that  it  is  through  the  feeling  of  de- 
pendence and  the  feeling  of  obligation  that  the  existence  of  a 
Supreme  Ruler  in  whom  we  live  and  to  whose  law  we  are  sub- 
ject is  revealed  to  the  soul,  and  that  intimately  connected  with 
the  recognition  of  this  being  is  a native  tendency  to  rest 
upon  and  hold  converse  with  Him  in  whofn  we  live  and  who 
thus  discloses  himself  to  the  soul.  A closer  psychological  at- 
tention to  these  experiences  in  which  religion  takes  its  origin  is 
requisite.  This  may  serve  to  dispel  the  impression,  if  it  exist, 
that  there  is  a lack  of  solidity  or  an  unscientific  mysticism  in 
these  propositions  pertaining  to  the  foundations  of  religious 
faith. 

The  psychological  facts  at  the  basis  of  theism  are  not  less 


1 Mansel,  “The  Limits  of  Religious  Thought,”  etc.,  p.  115. 
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truly  than  forcibly  stated  in  the  following  extracts  from  Sir 
William  Hamilton : 

“ The  phenomena  of  the  material  world  are  subject  to  immutable  laws, 
are  produced  and  re-produced  in  the  same  invariable  succession,  and  mani- 
fest only  the  blind  force  of  a mechanical  necessity. 

“ The  phenomena  of  man  are.  in  part,  subjected  to  the  laws  of  the  ex- 
ternal universe.  As  dependent  upon  a bodily  organization,  as  actuated  by 
sensual  propensities  and  animal  wants,  he  belongs  to  matter,  and,  in  this 
respect,  he  is  the  slave  of  necessity.  But  what  man  holds  of  matter  does 
not  make  up  his  personality.  They  are  his,  not  he  ; man  is  not  an  organ- 
ism,— he  is  an  intelligence  served  by  organs.  For  in  man  there  are  ten- 
dencies— there  is  a law — which  continually  urges  him  to  prove  that  he  is 
more  powerful  than  the  nature  by  which  he  is  surrounded  and  penetrated. 
He  is  conscious  to  himself  of  faculties  not  comprised  in  the  chain  of  physi- 
cal necessity,  his  intelligence  reveals  prescriptive  principles  of  action, 
absolute  and  universal,  in  the  Law  of  Duty,  and  a liberty  capable  of  carry- 
ing that  law  into  effect,  in  opposition  to  the  solicitations,  the  impulsions 
of  his  material  nature.  ...” 

“ It  is  only  as  man  is  a free  intelligence,  a moral  power,  that  he  is 
created  after  the  image  of  God,  and  it  is  only  as  a spark  of  divinity  glows 
as  the  life  of  our  life  in  us  that  we  can  rationally  believe  in  an  Intelligent 
Creator  and  Moral  Governor  of  the  universe.  ...” 

“If  in  man  intelligence  be  a free  power, — in  so  far  as  its  liberty  ex- 
tends, intelligence  must  be  independent  of  necessity  and  matter ; and  a 
power  independent  of  matter  necessarily  implies  the  existence  of  an  im- 
material subject — that  is,  a spirit.  If,  then,  the  original  independence  of 
intelligence  on  matter  in  the  human  constitution — in  other  words,  if  the 
spirituality  of  mind  in  man — be  supposed  a datum  of  observation,  in  this 
datum  is  also  given  both  the  condition  and  the  proof  of  a God.  ...” 

“ It  is  evident,  in  the  first  place,  that  if  there  be  no  moral  world,  there 
can  be  no  Moral  Governor  of  such  a world;  and,  in  the  second,  that  we 
have  and  can  have  no  ground  on  which  to  believe  in  the  reality  of  a moral 
world,  except  in  so  far  as  we  ourselves  are  moral  agents.”  1 

These  statements  commend  themselves  to  reason,  whatever 
doubt  may  attach  to  Hamilton’s  inference,  made  on  the  ground 
of  analogy,  that  “ intelligence  holds  the  same  relative  supremacy 
in  the  universe  which  it  holds  in  us.”  The  origin  of  the  belief 
in  God,  a Power  above  us  intelligent  and  moral,  needs  to  be 
more  definitely  explained. 

One  fact  respecting  consciousness  is  that  we  cannot  be  con- 
scious without  being  conscious  of  something.  In  opposition  to 


1 “Metaphysics,”  pp.  21,  22,  23. 
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the  use  of  terms  in  Reid  and  Stewart,  Hamilton  has  conclusively 
vindicated  that  view  which  includes  in  consciousness  the  object. 
“ It  is  palpably  impossible,”  he  truly  says,  “ that  we  can  be  con- 
scious of  an  act  without  being  conscious  of  the  object  to  which 
that  act  is  relative.”  1 If  I am  conscious  of  perceiving  a tree,  I 
am  conscious  of  the  tree.  If  I am  conscious  of  feeling  a pain  in 
the  head,  I am  conscious  of  the  pain.  If  I am  conscious  of  any 
modification  of  the  mind,  be  it  a thought,  feeling,  or  desire,  this 
mental  object  is  a part  of  the  conscious  act. 

Another  fact  respecting  consciousness  is  that  inseparable 
from  it  is  a knowledge  of  self — the  ego.  Consciousness  is  a re- 
lation between  the  subject  and  object,  its  two  constituent  parts. 
Neither  can  be  dropped  out  without  annihilating  consciousness. 
Mind  is  known  to  itself  only  in  contrast  to  matter;  or,  as 
Hamilton  expresses  this  established  truth  of  philosophy,  “ mind 
and  matter  are  never  known  apart  and  by  themselves,  but 
always  in  mutual  correlation  and  contrast.” 2 This  antithesis 
can  never  be  excluded.  It  is  present  when  the  object  is  purely 
mental.  “ The  act  which  affirms  that  this  particular  phenomenon 
is  a modification  of  me  virtually  affirms  that  the  phenomenon 
is  not  a modification  of  anything  different  from  me,  and  con- 
sequently implies  a common  cognizance  of  not-self  and  self.” 
“ The  ego  and  non-ego  are  known  and  discriminated  in  the  same 
indivisible  act  of  knowledge.”  3 

From  this  constitution  of  the  mind  it  follows  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  man  to  think  of  himself  without  thinking  of  the  ex- 
ternal world — of  something  outside  of  himself.  In  other  words, 
the  object — material  existence — cannot  be  excluded  from  con- 
sciousness. In  every  modification  of  mind,  in  every  state  of 
thought,  feeling,  or  will,  it  is  a co-determining  factor.  Man  may 
struggle  to  escape  from  it,  but  he  struggles  in  vain.  To  destroy 
the  external  object  is  to  destroy  self-consciousness.  The  hu- 
man mind  can  take  no  cognizance  of  itself  without  in  the  very 
act  taking  cognizance  of  matter.  This  relation  of  self-copscious- 
ness  results  from  the  connection  in  which  we  necessarily  stand 
with  the  material  world,  including  a physical  organism,  and  with 
other  individuals  of  the  same  species.4 

1 “Metaphysics,”  p.  14.  5 Ibid.  p.  157.  3 Ibid.  pp.  156,157. 

4 Muller,  “ Lehre  von.  d.  Siinde,”  I.  102. 
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It  is  strictly  true  then,  on  a rigorous  analysis,  that  the  non- 
ego  is  a co-agent  in  giving  existence  to  every  mental  state. 
Without  its  presence  as  a co-determining  factor,  self-conscious- 
ness would  be  a bare  faculty  void  of  contents ; that  is,  would 
have  only  a potential  being.  It  is  an  unavoidable  inference  that 
self-consciousness  is  not  an  original,  independent  existence,  but 
is  conditioned,  derived.  The  limitations  which  have  been  de- 
scribed are  not  accidental,  but  essential.  Imagine  them  absent, 
and  self-consciousness  in  man  would  be  inconceivable.  It 
would  be  as  impossible  as  vision  without  light.  Hence  the 
principle  or  ground  of  self-consciousness  in  man  is  not  in  itself. 
It  adheres  in  some  other  being. 

Is  this  source  and  ground  of  self-consciousness  in  the  object, 
the  world  without  ? Is  it  in  Nature?  This  cannot  be.  “Na- 
ture cannot  give  that  which  she  does  not  herself  possess.  She 
cannot  give  birth  to  that  which  is  toto  generc  different  from 
her.  In  Nature  the  canon  holds  good,  ‘Only  like  can  produce 
like.’  ” Nature  can  take  no  such  leap.  A new  beginning  on  a 
plane  above  Nature  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  Nature  to  make. 
Self-consciousness  can  only  be  explained  by  self-consciousness 
as  its  author  and  source.  It  can  have  its  ground  in  nothing 
that  is  itself  void  of  consciousness.  Only  that  Personal  Power 
which  is  exalted  above  Nature,  the  creative  principle  to  which 
every  new  beginning  is  due,  can  account  for  self-consciousness 
in  man.  It  presupposes  an  original,  an  unconditioned  because 
original,  Self-consciousness.  This  spark  of  a divine  fire  is  de- 
posited in  Nature;  it  is  in  it,  but  not  of  it. 

Thus  the  consciousness  of  God  enters  inseparably  into  the 
consciousness  of  self  as  its  hidden  background.  “ The  descent 
into  our  inmost  being  is  at  the  same  time  an  ascent  to  God.” 
All  profound  reflection  in  which  the  soul  withdraws  from  the 
world  to  contemplate  its  own  being  brings  us  to  God  in  whom 
we  live  and  move.  We  are  conscious  of  God  in  a more  intimate 
sense  than  we  are  conscious  of  finite  things.  As  they  them- 
selves are  derived,  so  is  our  knowledge  of  them. 

In  order  to  know  a limit  as  a limit,  it  is  often  said  we  must 
already  be  in  some  sense  beyond  it.  “ We  should  not  be  able,” 
says  Julius  Muller,  “ in  the  remotest  degree  to  surmise  that  our 
personality — that  in  us  whereby  we  are  exalted,  not  in  degree 
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only  but  in  kind,  above  all  other  existence — is  limited,  were  not 
the  consciousness  of  the  Absolute  Personality  originally  stamped 
— however  obscure  and  however  effaced  the  outlines  may  often 
be — upon  our  souls.”  It  is  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Infinite 
One  that  we  know  ourselves  as  finite. 

To  self-determination,  the  second  element  of  personality, 
like  self-consciousness,  a limit  is  also  set.  The  limit  is  the  moral 
law  to  which  the  will  is  bound,  tho  not  necessitated,  to  conform. 
We  find  this  law  within  us  a rule  for  the  regulation  of  the  will. 
It  is  not  merely  independent  of  the  will — this  is  true  of  the 
emotions  generally — it  speaks  with  authority.  It  is  a voice  of 
command  and  of  prohibition.  This  rule  man  spontaneously 
identifies  with  the  will  of  Him  who  declares  himself  in  conscious- 
ness as  the  author  and  ground  of  his  being.  The  unconditional 
nature  of  the  demand  which  we  are  conscious  that  the  moral  law 
makes  on  us,  against  all  rebellious  desires  and  passions,  against 
our  own  opposing  will,  can  only  be  explained  by  identifying  it 
thus  with  a higher  Will  from  which  it  emanates.  In  self-con- 
sciousness God  reveals  his  being ; in  conscience  he  reveals  his 
authority  and  His  will  concerning  man.  Through  this  recogni- 
tion of  the  law  of  conscience  as  the  will  of  God  in  whom  we  live, 
morality  and  religion  coalesce.1 

There  is  an  eloquent  passage  which  has  often  been  quoted 
from  Jacobi.  How  far  it  is  true,  and  how  far  it  needs  correction 
or  supplement,  will  appear  : 

“ Nature  conceals  God : for  through  her  whole  domain  Nature  reveals 
only  fate,  only  an  indissoluble  chain  of  mere  efficient  causes  without  be- 
ginning and  without  end,  excluding,  with  equal  necessity,  both  providence 
and  chance.  An  independent  agency,  a free,  original  commencement 
within  her  sphere  and  proceeding  from  her  powers,  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible. ...” 

“ Man  reveals  God : for  man  by  his  intelligence  rises  above  nature, 
and  in  virtue  of  this  intelligence  is  conscious  of  himself  as  a power  not 
only  independent  of,  but  opposed  to,  nature,  and  capable  of  resisting,  con- 
quering, and  controlling  her.  As  man  has  a living  faith  in  this  p'ower,  supe- 
rior to  nature,  which  dwells  in  him  ; so  has  he  a belief  in  God,  a feeling, 
an  experience  of  his  existence.  As  he  does  not  believe  in  this  power,  so 

1 This  analysis  substantially  corresponds  to  the  exposition  of  Julius  Muller, 
“Lehre  v.  d.  Siinde,”  ut  supra. 
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does  he  not  believe  in  God ; he  sees  naught  in  existence  but  nature, — 
necessity, — fate.” 1 

It  is  true  that  Nature,  except  so  far  as  Nature  is  interpreted 
by  the  light  thrown  upon  it  from  our  own  conscious  personal 
agency,  “ conceals  God.”  There  is  exhibited  no  exercise  of  free- 
dom, no  morality,  but  only  efficient  causation.  It  is  true  that 
only  through  our  feeling  of  our  own  personality,  of  an  intelli- 
gence acting  freely  in  ourselves,  of  a law  of  righteousness  and 
love  for  the  guidance  of  will,  have  we  any  notion  of  God  or  the 
slightest  comprehension  of  his  attributes.  But  this  conscious- 
ness of  self,  as  described  above,  is  not  “ a feeling,  an  experi- 
ence,” of  God’s  existence.  It  is  the  consciousness  of  self  as  de- 
pendent, as  well  as  free,  which  makes  this  feeling  and  experience. 
There  is  no  identification  of  self  with  God;  this  Jacobi  does 
not  mean,  altho  his  language  might  be  construed  to  imply  it. 
Self  is  distinguished  from  God,  as  from  the  world,  in  the  same 
undivided  act  of  consciousness. 

Inseparable  from  the  recognition  of  God  is  the  tendency, 
which  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  religious  constitution  of 
man,  to  commune  with  him.  To  pray  to  him  for  help,  to  lean 
on  him  for  support,  to  worship  him,  are  native  and  spontaneous 
movements  of  the  human  spirit.  Man  feels  himself  drawn  to 
the  Being  who  reveals  himself  to  him  in  the  primitive  operations 
of  intelligence  and  conscience.  As  man  was  made  for  God, 
there  is  a nisus  in  the  direction  of  this  union  to  his  Creator. 
This  tendency,  which  may  take  the  form  of  an  intense  craving, 
may  be  compared  to  the  social  instinct  with  which  it  is  akin. 
As  man  was  made  not  to  be  alone,  but  to  commune  with  other 
beings  like  himself,  solitude  would  be  an  unnatural  and  almost 
unbearable  state,  and  a longing  for  converse  with  other  men  is, 
a part  of  his  nature.  In  like  manner,  as  man  was  made  to  com- 
mune with  God,  he  is  drawn  to  God  by  an  inward  tendency,  the 
strength  of  which  is  derived  from  the  vacuum  left  in  the  soul, 
and  the  unsatisfied  yearning  consequent  on  an  exclusion  of  God 
as  the  supreme  object  of  love  and  trust. 

This  suggests  the  remark  that  to  the  actual  realization  of  re- 
ligion  there  must  be  an  acknowledgment  of  God  which  involves 


1 Weike,  iii.  pp.  424-6. 
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an  active  concurrence  of  the  will.  The  will  utters  its  “ yea”  and 
“ amen”  to  the  attractive  power  exerted  by  God  within  the  soul. 
It  gives  consent  to  the  relation  ol  dependence  and  of  obligation 
in  which  the  soul  stands  to  God.  The  refusal  thus  practically 
to  acknowledge  God  is  to  enthrone  the  false  principle  of  self- 
assertion  or  self-sufficiency  in  the  soul, — false  because  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  reality  of  things.  It  is  a kind  of  self-deification. 
Man  may  refuse  “ to  retain  God  in  his  knowledge.”  The  result 
is  that  the  feelings  out  of  which  religion  springs,  and  in  which  it 
is  rationally  founded,  are  not  extirpated,  but  are  driven  to  fas- 
ten on  finite  objects  in  the  world,  or  on  fictitious  creations  of  the 
imagination.  Hence  arise  the  countless  forms  of  polytheism 
and  idolatry.  Hence  arises,  too,  the  idolatry  of  which  the 
world,  in  the  form  of  power,  fame,  riches,  pleasure,  or  knowl- 
edge, is  the  object.  When  the  proper  food  is  wanting,  the  at- 
tempt is  made  to  appease  the  appetite  with  drjjgs  and  stimu- 
lants. 

Theology  has  deemed  itself  warranted  by  sound  philosophy, 
as  well  as  by  the  teaching  of  Scripture,  in  maintaining  that,  but 
for  the  intrusion  of  moral  evil,  or  the  practical  substitution  of 
a finite  object,  real  or  imaginary,  for  God  as  the  supreme  good, 
the  knowledge  of  him  would  shine  brightly  in  the  soul,  would 
begin  with  the  dawn  of  intelligence,  and  would  keep  pace  with 
its  advancing  development.  The  more  one  turns  the  eye  within 
and  fastens  his  attention  on  the  characteristic  elements  of  his 
own  spirit,  the  more  clear  and  firm  is  found  to  be  his  belief  in 
God.  And  the  more  completely  the  will  follows  the  law  that  is 
written  on  the  heart,  the  more  vivid  is  the  conviction  of  the 
reality  of  the  Lawgiver,  whose  authority  is  expressed  in  it.  The 
experience  of  religion  carries  with  it  a constantly  growing  sense 
of  the  reality  of  its  object. 

But  we  have  to  look  at  men  as  they  are.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  “ the  consciousness  of  God  ” is  obscure,  latent  rather  than 
explicit,  germinant  rather  than  developed.  It  waits  to  be 
evoked  and  corroborated  by  the  manifestation  of  God  in  Nature 
and  providence,  and  by  instruction. 

Writers  on  psychology  have  frequently  neglected  to  give  an 
account  of  presentiment , a state  of  consciousness  in  which  feel- 
ing is  predominant  and  knowledge  is  indistinct.  There  are 
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vague  anticipations  of  truth  not  yet  clearly  discerned.  It  is 
possible  to  seek  for  something,  one  knows  not  precisely  what. 
It  is  not  found;  else  it  would  not  be  sought.  Yet  it  is  not  ut- 
terly beyond  our  ken  ; else  how  could  we  seek  for  it  ■?  Explor- 
ers and  inventors  may  feel  themselves  on  the  threshold  of  great 
discoveries  just  before  they  are  made.  Poets  at  least  have 
recognized  the  deep  import  of  occult,  vague  feelings  which  al- 
most baffle  analysis.  The  German  psychologists  who  have 
most  satisfactorily  handled  the  subject  before  us,  as  Lotze, 
Ulrici,  Julius  Muller,  Nitzsch,  find  in  their  language  an  expres- 
sive term  to  designate  our  primitive  sense  or  apprehension  of 
God.  It  is  ahnung,  of  which  our  word  “presage”  is  a partial 
equivalent.  The  apostle  Paul  refers  to  the  providential  control 
of  nations  as  intended  to  incite  men  “ to  seek  after  God,  if 
haply  they  might  feel  after  him,  and  find  him”  (Acts  xvii.  26, 
27).  He  is  not  known,  but  sought  for.  Rather  do  men  feel 
after  him  as  a blind  man  moves  about  in  quest  of  something, 
or  as  we  grope  in  the  dark.  The  cause  of  their  comparative 
failure  the  same  apostle  elsewhere  points  out  (Romans  i.  21). 
This  philosophy  of  religion  is  conformed  to  the  observed  facts. 
There  is  that  in  man  which  makes  him  restless  without  God, 
discontented  with  every  substitute  for  him.  The  subjective 
basis  for  religion,  inherent  in  the  very  constitution  of  the  soul, 
is  the  spur  to  the  search  for  God,  the  condition  of  apprehend- 
ing him  when  revealed,  whether  in  Nature,  or  in  providence,  or 
in  Christianity,  and  the  ultimate  ground  of  certitude  as  to  the 
things  of  faith. 

The  validity  of  the  arguments  for  the  being  of  God  has  been 
questioned  in  modern  times.  In  particular,  objections  have 
been  made  from  the  side  of  philosophy  and  natural  science  to 
the  great  argument  of  design.  These  objections  we  hold  to  be 
without  good  foundation.  At  the  same  time  neither  the  design 
argument  nor  any'other  is  demonstrative.  The  actual  effect  of 
it  depends  on  the  activity  in  man  of  that  religious  nature,  and 
the  presence  of  those  immediate  impressions  of  God,  which  it 
has  been  my  object  in  this  article  partially  to  unfold. 


George  P.  Fisher. 


POLYGAMY  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 


IT  is  only  a careless  student  of  American  society  who  would 
allow  himself  to  be  misled  by  the  mere  use  of  the  word  po- 
lygamy, in  application  to  the  social  usages  of  New  England  and 
of  Utah,  into  supposing  that  these  usages  are  alike  in  all  particu- 
lars. As  a matter  of  fact,  the  polygamy  of  these  mutually 
remote  regions  of  our  common  country  presents  points  of  dis- 
similarity hardly  less  striking  than  the  points  of  resemblance. 
In  both  regions  polygamy  is  very  widely  prevalent — probably 
more  prevalent  in  Utah  than  in  the  New  England  States,  al- 
tho  on  this  point  the  statistics  of  Utah  are  not  sufficient  for 
an  exact  comparison.  In  both  regions  it  exists  in  spite  of  the 
distinct  interdict  of  the  sacred  books  that  are  had  in  reverence 
among  the  people  ; in  both  it  is  defended  on  the  ground  of  later 
and  fuller  light  on  the  subject ; and  in  neither  is  there  any  seri- 
ous difficulty  in  getting  clergymen  of  the  prevailing  religion  to 
“ seal  ” the  polygamous  marriages  in  the  name  of  the  divine  au- 
thority by  which  they  are  held  to  be  interdicted.  In  both  regions 
polygamy  is  attacked  by  a respectable  but  not  numerically  a 
strong  party,  and  in  both  it  maintains  itself  successfully  in  the 
general  popular  favor.  These  are  certainly  very  numerous  and 
curious  points  of  resemblance. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  in  some  striking  particulars  the  two 
forms  of  polygamy,  that  of  New  England  and  that  of  Utah,  de- 
part from  each  other.  In  the  first  place,  polygamy  in  Utah  is 
unlawful.  It  is  scarcely  just  to  speak  of  it  as  an  institution  of 
that  Territory,  when  it  is  only  a prevailing  social  usage,  sustained 
by  some  religious  sanctions.  In  the  New  England  States,  on  the 
contrary,  polygamy  is  distinctly  instituted  by  act  of  legisla- 
ture ; and  the  polygamous  marriages,  instead  of  being  “ sealed  ” 
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in  some  private  sacristy  of  a religious  sect,  are  authorized  by  the 
highest  judicial  officers  of  the  State  under  the  seal  of  its  Superior 
Court,  a dignity  which  is  not  bestowed  by  these  commonwealths 
on  ordinary  Christian  wedlock.  The  concubinage  thus  author- 
ized is  usually  blessed  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
declared  to  be  Christian  marriage,  by  a minister  of  the  Christian 
religion,  which  (as  it  can  hardly  be  necessaiy  to  inform  the 
reader)  is  the  prevailing  religion  of  the  New  England  States. 
This  singular  rite  is  frequently  made  the  occasion  of  a good  deal 
of  social  festivity  and  merry-making.  The  perfect  solemnity  of 
visage  with  which  the  ecclesiastic  goes  through  his  part  of  de- 
claring that,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  to  be  Christian  marriage 
which  the  Lord  himself  declares  to  be  adultery,  tends  to  impart 
to  the  affair  a buffo  aspect  that  may  naturally  minister  to  the 
hilarity  of  the  guests  and  spectators. 

Another  and  perhaps  more  important  point  of  difference  be- 
tween the  New  England  and  the  Utah — perhaps  it  would  be 
better  to  say  the  Puritan  and  the  Mormon — polygamies,  is  this: 
that  the  Mormon  polygamy  is  simultaneous,  and  the  Puritan 
polygamy  is  consecutive.  The  Mormon  polygamy  is  quite  after 
the  old  patriarchal  pattern.  It  does  not  require  one  to  be  “ off 
with  the  old  love”  as  a condition  of  being  “ on  with  the  new.” 
The  fresher  youth  and  beauty  of  the  latest  acquisition  to  the 
harem  may  indeed  crowd  out  her  predecessors  from  a propor- 
tionate share  in  the  husband’s  affections.  But  the  Mormon  usage 
still  permits,  if  it  does  not  require,  a support  and  a place  of 
honor  in  the  family  to  be  conceded  to  the  senior  wife.  And 
herein  the  Mormon  usage  would  appear,  to  a superficial  observer, 
to  have  the  advantage,  in  point  of  humanity,  over  the  Puritan 
institution,  which  requires  ordinarily,  under  severe  penalties,  that 
the  first  wife,  with  or  without  her  children,  and  with  or  without 
provision  for  her  support,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  be  put  out 
into  the  street  before  the  new  wife  is  received.  It  seems  a harsh 
requirement,  partaking  of  the  austerity  of  the  Puritan  traditions, 
or  perhaps  dictated  by  the  narrow  views  of  domestic  economy 
which  are  sometimes  imputed  to  the  New  England  character. 
But  a more  considerate,  not  to  say  charitable,  judgment  is  at  no 
loss  for  a worthier  motive.  It  is  among  the  gravest  accusations 
against  the  polygamy  of  Utah  that  it  results  in  incessant  and 
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protracted  jealousies,  heart-burnings,  and  domestic  discords. 
There  would  seem  to  be  an  element  of  stern  but  not  unkindly 
wisdom  in  the  legislation  which  founded  the  polygamy  of  the  New 
England  States,  and  which  provides  against  these  direful  possibili- 
ties by  mercifully  insisting  that  they  shall  be  concentrated  into 
one  single  pang,  and  over  with.  If  the  half  is  true  which  is  al- 
leged of  the  dissensions  that  prevail  in  the  scandalous  and  un- 
lawful harems  of  Mormondom  ; and  if  the  half  is  true  which  is 
claimed  for  the  New  England  home,  with  its  peaceful  and  lawful 
succession  of  wives,  each  happy  for  the  time  in  the  exclusive 
enjoyment  of  the  home  and  affections  of  the  husband, — it  can 
hardly  be  denied  that  the  wisdom  and  mercifulness  of  the  Puri- 
tan legislators  is  approved  by  the  result.  If  the  brazen  advocates 
of  the  base  system  of  Mormonism  should  have  the  hardihood,  in 
the  face  of  our  Christian  civilization,  to  claim  it  as  an  offset  in 
their  favor  that  this  picture  of  domestic  bliss  under  the  New 
England  system  fails  to  represent  the  pining  loneliness  of  the  re- 
jected wife,  the  sons  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  would  promptly  retort 
that  if  the  old  wife  pursued  a solitary  life  it  would  be  either  her  own 
fault  or  her  misfortune,  and  in  either  case  the  law  on  which  the  insti- 
tution of  New  England  polygamy  is  founded  must  not  be  held 
responsible.  They  would  say  that  if,  out  of  squeamish  notions  of 
morality  or  sentimentality,  she  should  decline  to  enter  into  new 
relations  which  the  law,  with  a noble  impartiality,  leaves  free  to 
her,  that  is  her  own  affair;  and  that  if,  on  the  other  hand,  at  the 
time  of  her  being  put  away  under  authority  of  the  State,  her 
beauty,  or  youth,  or  fortune  was  too  far  impaired  for  her  to  be 
eligible  for  a new  contract,  this  is  one  of  the  hardships  that  are 
incidental  to  human  life  in  the  best  ordered  society ; the  law 
makes  what  provision  it  can,  by  way  of  alimony,  for  such  excep- 
tional cases;  but  the  great  domestic  institution  of  New  England 
must  not  be  sacrificed  on  account  of  individual  hardships.  Dc 
minimis  non  curat  lex.  The  disgusting  defenders  of  Mormonism 
will  do  well  to  count  the  cost  before  attempting  any  such  attack 
upon  the  Christian  civilization  of  New  England. 

The  discussion  has  already  brought  before  us  a third  character- 
istic of  the  Puritan,  as  distinguished  from  the  Mormon  polyg- 
amy— its  impartiality.  The  system  in  vogue  at  Salt  Lake  City 
has  many  historical  precedents  and  contemporary  examples.  It 
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is  the  patriarchal  or  the  Turkish  polygamy,  which  constitutes 
the  household  with  plurality  of  wives  under  the  headship  of  one 
husband.  It  looks  down,  no  doubt,  with  scorn  on  the  usages  of 
some  of  the  most  undeveloped  tribes  of  savages,  in  which  that 
condition  prevails  which  is  known  as  polyandry — the  marriage  of 
one  woman  to  a plurality  of  husbands.  It  is  such  a common  device 
of  a guilty  conscience  to  comfort  itself  by  finding  some  lower 
type  of  degradation  than  its  own  on  which  it  can  look  down  ! It 
is  well  for  Mormonism  to  have  that  conceit  taken  out  of  it  by 
finding  that  the  polyandry  which  it  delights  in  despising  is  really 
an  organic  part  of  that  civilization  which  claims  to  be  the  fore- 
most in  Christendom. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  tracing  the  course  by  which  the  New 
England  States,  and  those  States  whose  institutions  are  modelled 
after  the  New  England  pattern,  have  obtained  so  conspicuous  a 
a pre-eminence  in  the  van  of  the  most  advanced  innovators  upon 
social  traditions, — so  that  the  wild  visions  of  liberty  dreamed  of 
in  France  by  philanthropists  like  M.  Rochefort  and  Mile.  Louise 
Michel  have  here  become  settled  and  guarded  by  statute.  The 
blessings  of  consecutive  polygamy  having  once  been  recognized 
by  legislation,  it  was  not  possible  that  the  enterprising  ladies  who 
watch  so  jealously  for  the  equal  rights  of  the  sexes,  insisting  that 
there  shall  be  no  genders  in  the  statute-book  except  neuter 
and  common,  should  miss  their  opportunity.  The  spirit  which 
stirs  the  soul  of  Anna  Dickinson  to  the  high  resolve  to  play 
Hamlet,  whether  men  will  hear  or  whether  they  will  forbear, 
would  have  been  intolerant  of  any  privilege  conferred  on  one  sex 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  other.  In  consequence,  we  have  in  these 
States  the  first  instance,  perhaps,  of  a polygamous  people  whose 
laws  and  habits  are  carried  out  logically  and  consistently  and 
without  respect  of  sex — the  first,  that  is,  except  among  some 
brutal  tribes  of  savages,  who  may  properly  be  left  out  of  the 
comparison. 

The  laws  of  the  different  States  with  reference  to  this  general 
subject  differ,  of  course,  in  detail  and  phraseology.  Practically 
the  substance  of  them  may  be  stated  thus:  i.  Simultaneous 

polygamy  is  interdicted.  2.  Consecutive  polygamy  is  interdicted 
except  by  license  from  a magistrate.  3.  When  the  two  parties 
to  a marriage  consent  to  ask  a license  to  marry  again  at  their 
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discretion,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  it.  4.  Even  when 
one  of  the  parties  is  reluctant,  the  fact  is  not  ordinarily  a practical 
hindrance  to  the  other  party  to  get  from  the  court  the  desired 
license  for  bigamy.  5.  The  bigamous  or  polygamous  marriage, 
if  duly  licensed,  is  held  by  the  State  to  be  in  all  respects  equally 
honorable  with  Christian  wedlock.  It  must  be  conceded  to  the 
honor  of  these  laws  that  they  are  not  chargeable  with  favoritism 
towards  any  class  in  society.  There  is  no  indication  in  them  of 
that  blemish  upon  the  usages  of  Turkey  or  of  Deseret — that  they 
make  polygamy  the  luxury  of  the  rich.  The  license-fees  are 
trifling,  and  for  the  slight  professional  work  involved  there  is  so 
lively  a competition  among  gentlemen  of  the  bar  that  the  ex- 
pense is  kept  down  to  a moderate  figure.  The  most  serious  cost 
of  bigamy  is  one  not  really  necessary — the  increased  fee  paid  to 
the  officiating  clergyman  in  consideration  of  the  awkwardness  of 
his  position  and  the  strain  upon  his  feelings.  But  this  is  a mere 
matter  of  compliment,  or  perhaps  religious  zeal,  on  the  part  of 
the  bridegroom ; for  the  case  is  rare  indeed  when  five  or  ten 
dollars  will  not  procure,  for  such  an  occasion,  the  services  of  a 
minister  of  the  gospel,  of  unimpeached  orthodoxy  and  good 
and  regular  standing. 

The  question  will  be  raised  by  some  reader,  to  what  extent 
the  facilities  for  polygamy  thus  offered  by  the  law  are  actually 
utilized  by  the  people, — to  what  extent  the  people  of  New 
England  are  actual  polygamists,  as  compared  with  the  population 
of  other  polygamous  countries.  An  off-hand  answer,  given  from 
general  impression,  is  that  actual  polygamy  prevails  among  the 
New-Englanders  to  a greater  extent  than  among  the  Moham- 
medans, but  to  a less  extent  than  among  the  Mormons.  But  the 
basis  for  an  exact  comparison  is  wanting,  for  lack  of  statistics 
from  Turkey  and  from  Utah.  Even  in  the  New  England  States 
the  statistics  are  defective.  They  give  us  the  number  of  permits 
for  bigamy  issued  by  the  courts  in  each  year ; and  they  give  us 
the  total  number  of  marriages.  According  to  these  figures,  the 
annual  issue  of  bigamy  permits  in  the  State  of  Connecticut 
(which  is  a fairly  representative  State,  in  this  respect)  is  some- 
thing like  one  tenth  of  the  total  number  of  marriages.  But  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  marriages  in  New  England  take 
place  among  a class  of  foreign  population  the  large  increase  of 
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which  is  looked  on  by  the  representatives  of  the  original  Puritan 
stock  with  much  solicitude  as  dangerous  to  morals  and  religious 
purity.  The  people  of  this  class  do  not  easily  keep  pace  with 
the  rapid  march  of  civilization  among  the  population  generally, 
and  are  obstinate  monogamists.  Leaving  these  out  of  the 
calculation,  the  number  of  permits  for  bigamy  annually  issued 
is  to  the  total  number  of  marriages  in  the  proportion  of  about 
one  to  eight — varying  in  different  States,  and  fluctuating 
from  time  to  time,  with  a general  and  rapid  tendency  to 
increase.  Each  one  of  these  permits,  however,  is  good  for  two 
persons,  so  that  practically  where  this  ratio  exists  there  is  one 
permit  for  every  four  marriages.  But  these  facts  must  not  be 
hurried  too  fast  to  a conclusion.  Not  all  the  permits  are  used 
by  both  parties.  According  to  the  common  testimony  of  prac- 
titioners in  this  sort  of  law,  the  permit  is  generally  sought  for 
with  a view  to  immediate  use,  either  by  one  party  or  by  both. 
But  how  general  this  is,  and  what  proportion  of  the  permits  are 
followed  by  a double  bigamy  and  what  proportion  only  by  a 
single  one,  the  State  governments  take  no  interest  in  inquiring. 
The  permits  are  issued  in  a very  off-hand  way  by  the  courts,  and 
what  is  done  with  them  is  a matter  of  indifference  to  the  public. 
Another  element  of  doubt  affecting  the  statistical  question  con- 
sists in  the  frequency  of  interchanges  of  partners.  When  permits 
are  issued  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  and  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.,  and  A. 
marries  B.’s  wife  and  B.  marries  A.’s  wife,  it  is  obvious  that  this 
mutual  arrangement  (which  is  entirely  honorable  in  the  eye  of 
the  law)  reduces  the  number  of  bigamies  from  a possible  four  to 
two.  Still  another  element  of  uncertainty  arises  from  the  oc- 
casional and  not  very  unfrequent  remarriage  to  each  other  of  the 
same  parties.  The  permits  are  so  cheaply,  easily,  and  expe- 
ditiously obtained  that  married  persons  who  have  not  definitively 
made  up  their  minds  as  to  their  future  intentions  are  known  to 
apply  for  them  as  “convenient  to  have  in  the  house;”  altho 
parties  receiving  the  bigamy  permit  are  not  expected  to  live  with 
each  other  thereafter  without  a new  ceremony  corresponding  to 
marriage.  This  curious  ceremony  of  mferrying  over  again  persons 
already  married  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  characteristic 
usages  of  this  peculiar  people.  The  rite  is  generally  celebrated 
by  a minister  of  the  Christian  religion,  but  sometimes  by  a ma- 
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gistrate.  One  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  this  kind  is  that 
of  a worthy;  couple  in  a rural  town  in  the  Connecticut  valley,  to 
whom  the  Superior  Court,  with  indefatigable  good-nature,  has 
three  times  over  issued  unrestricted  license  to  enter  into  bigamous 
relations  with  other  parties,  and  who,  from  no  motive  but  a 
beautiful  constancy,  have  declined  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
liberty,  and  are  still  living  together  after  having  been  four  times 
married  to  each  other.  But  cases  like  these,  however  delightful 
to  the  philanthropist,  are  annoying  to  the  statistician,  for  they 
confuse  the  figures. 

Altogether,  the  nearest  that  we  can  safely  come  to  a statement 
of  the  ratio  of  polygamies  to  the  total  number  of  marriages, 
among  the  New  England  population  of  native  stock  in  the  State 
named,  is  that  it  is  somewhere  between  one  to  eight  and  one  to 
four.  This  estimate  includes  only  the  legal  polygamies.  The 
unlicensed  or  criminal  polygamies  are  a class  by  themselves,  and 
are  generally  regarded  in  good  society  as  not  only  unlawful  but 
immoral.  Rarely,  if  ever,  can  an  acknowledged  bigamist  main- 
tain his  position  in  society  and  his  good  standing  in  the  church, 
unless  he  can  show  his  authorization  from  the  Superior  Court. 
In  view  of  the  facility  with  which  such  authorization  is  granted, 
it  is  felt,  not  unreasonably,  that  a person  desiring  to  indulge  in 
bigamy  is  without  excuse  for  not  complying  with  the  prescribed 
formalities. 

In  nothing  is  the  peculiarity — one  might  almost  say  the  ec- 
centricity— of  Puritan  society  more  oddly  illustrated  than  in  tjie 
procedure  to  be  followed  by  a man  wishing  to  be  authorized  by 
the  court  to  exchange  wives.  By  all  means  the  first  thing  to  be 
done,  when  practicable,  is  to  secure  the  first  wife’s  consent ; and 
when  he  is  indeed  enamored  of  another,  this  is  often  an  easy 
matter.  Consent  obtained,  by  far  his  best  course  is  to  present 
his  claims  on  the  favor  of  the  court,  not  in  his  own  person,  but 
in  the  person  of  his  wife.  The  drollest  thing  about  the  procedure 
is  this:  that  as  a condition  of  this  favor  he  is  required  to  plead, 
by  the  mouth  of  his  wife,  not  that  he  is  a person  of  good  moral 
character,  nor  that  his  conduct  as  a husband  and  father  has  been 
unexceptionable,  but  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  adultery,  or  of 
intolerable  cruelty  towards  his  wife,  or  of  habitual  intemperance,, 
or  of  some  other  very  reprehensible  conduct  in  the  family  rela- 
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tion.  To  be  sure,  the  allegation  and  proof  required  are  hardly 
more  than  formal,  the  refusal  of  a petition  thus  presented  being 
almost  unheard-of  ; but  the  form  is  rigorously  exacted.  An  in- 
tending bigamist  who  should  send  his  wife  into  court  with  the 
representation  that  he  was  a man  of  blameless  character  whose 
conduct  as  a husband  was  above  reproach,  so  that,  having  fallen 
in  love  with  another  woman,  he  might  be  reasonably  expected 
to  make  her  happy,  and  that  therefore  the  customary  permit 
ought  to  be  issued, — would  find  his  case  turned  out  of  court 
in  a very  unceremonious  manner,  perhaps  with  some  strong  ex- 
pression of  horror  from  the  bench.  Let  him  now,  being  better 
advised,  send  back  his  wife  to  certify,  with  some  show  of  proof, 
that  he  has  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the  law  by  crimi- 
nal intercourse  with  his  intended  future  wife  or  with  some  other 
woman,  or  by  inflicting  violence  on  his  present  wife,  and  his 
wishes  will  be  promptly  complied  with.  The  court  will  issue  its 
decree  to  the  effect  that,  having  been  found  a faithless,  cruel,  or 
otherwise  worthless  husband,  he  is  accordingly  authorized  to 
marry  at  his  discretion  any  other  woman  that  will  take  him, 
subject  to  none  of  the  pains  or  penalties  of  bigamy. 

A much  more  painful  case  arises  when  the  wife,  for  sentimental, 
or  moral,  or  other  reasons,  declines  to  accede  to  the  proposed 
arrangement.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  polygamy  laws  of  New 
England  had  failed  to  provide  adequately  for  this  contingency. 
For  they  seem  to  impose  upon  the  person  contemplating  bigamy 
a course  of  serious  severity  as  a conditio  sine  qua  non.  It  says,  for 
substance,  to  the  candidate,  “ It  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  make 
your  home  a hell  upon  earth  for  a certain  time,  until  the  endur- 
ance of  your  wife  is  exhausted ; if  you  can  add  to  intolerable 
cruelty  some  flagrant  evidence  of  your  adultery,  it  will  strengthen 
your  case  with  the  court ; if  your  wife  will  not  consent,  like  a 
reasonable  woman,  to  bring  your  case  into  court  in  an  amicable 
way,  she  certainly  will  have  to  do  it,  sooner  or  later,  in  a hostile 
way ; and  you  will  do  well  to  furnish  her  with  the  materials  of  a 
good  case.”  Persons  unacquainted  with  the  course  of  New 
England  practice  might  be  apprehensive  that  the  course  thus 
indicated  as  the  only  way,  in  the  case  described,  to  a lawful  and 
peaceful  bigamy  might  bring  one  (as  it  certainly  would  under 
-seme  governments)  into  collision  with  the  civil  or  criminal  law. 
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But  the  history  of  New  England  jurisprudence  on  this  point  is 
reassuring.  In  proceedings  of  this  nature  facts  of  a revolting 
character  are  often  brought  to  light,  and  provoke  a transient 
popular  horror  and  clamor.  But  the  courts  of  justice  take  no 
notice  of  them  ; and  a man  of  ordinary  nerve  may  well  brave  the 
mild  form  of  popular  indignation  which  prevails  in  an  orderly 
New  England  community,  when  he  comes  out  of  court  trium- 
phantly bearing  the  prize  which  he  all  along  has  had  in  view — the 
permit  for  bigamy — and  which  the  indignant  hostility  of  his  wife 
has  procured  for  him  just  as  effectively  as  her  friendly  collusion 
could  possibly  have  done.  The  exacting  of  these  cumbrous 
conditions  of  the  favor  of  the  court  is  not  found  to  be  really  a 
hindrance  to  the  institution  of  polygamy;  for  they  are  such  as 
can  in  almost  all  cases  be  complied  with.  But  it  seems  to  be 
felt  by  many  that  they  are  not  only  unnecessary  but  absurd. 
And  some  jurisconsults,  among  whom  may  be  named  the  Hon- 
orable Judge  Munson,  object  to  them  on  grounds  of  morality  and 
humanity,  intimating  that  their  clients,  however  fine  their  sensi- 
bilities, and  however  they  may  shrink  from  scandal  or  violence, 
are  really  compelled  to  acts  of  adultery  or  personal  cruelty  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  cruel  and  arbitrary  requirements  of  the  law; 
and  bills  providing  freer  facilities  for  the  exchange  of  wives  and 
husbands  are  accordingly  pressed,  from  time  to  time,  upon  the 
State  legislatures,  in  the  interest  of  public  morals  and  domestic 
happiness. 

Let  it  be  remarked,  before  passing  to  the  next  topic,  that  one 
advantage  that  might  accrue  from  mitigating  the  excessive  rigor 
of  the  law  in  this  particular  would  be  to  obviate  the  legal  fiction 
under  which,  according  to  the  present  system,  the  person  who 
wants  the  bigamy  permit  is,  in  many  if  not  most  cases,  not  the 
person  who  applies  for  it.  It  makes  a strong  appeal  to  the  gal- 
lantry of  the  average  legislator  to  be  told  that  two  thirds  of  the 
petitions  for  permits  come,  not  from  husbands,  but  from  wives. 
He  fails,  no  doubt,  to  see  that  a provision  of  doubtful  expediency 
imposes  on  the  polygamously  disposed  party  the  necessity  of 
making  life  unpleasant  to  the  other  party;  and  imposes  on  the 
latter  the  onus  of  seeming  to  be  the  petitioner  for  the  polygamy 
papers. 
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The  wide  prevalence  in  New  England  of  its  characteristic  form 
of  polygamy — polygamy  by  special  license — naturally  gives  rise 
to  many  social  complications  such  as  can  be  illustrated  best  by 
facts  and  incidents.  Take  the  following  example  from  a rural 
town  in  Eastern  Connecticut.  Nothing  in  the  story  is  fictitious 
except  the  names. 

Emily  Brown,  now  about  forty  years  old,  comes  of  good  stock, 
being  the  daughter  of  a rich  New  England  farmer;  she  was 
married  to  Albert  Knight.  The  Superior  Court  for  the  county 
where  they  lived  gave  them  the  necessary  license,  and  each  of 
them  married  again.  Emily  Brown  Knight’s  second  choice  was 
Carolus  Williams,  a minor,  whose  time  she  bought  from  his 
father  for  that  purpose.  Double  polygamy  papers  were  again 
issued  by  the  Superior  Court,  and  Williams  married  another 
woman  with  whom  (having  a less  versatile  temperament  than 
the  bride  of  his  extreme  youth)  he  is  still  living.  Emily  Brown 
Knight  Williams  was  married  to  Judson  Phipps;  and  presently 
once  more  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phipps  the  same  Superior  Court 
issued  the  double  license,  which,  as  usual,  was  acted  on  by  both 
parties.  Mr.  Phipps,  who  seems  to  have  a mission  as  a consoler 
of  disappointed  hearts,  married  a woman  who  had  deserted  her 
second  husband,  having  been  deserted  by  her  first.  Mrs.  Emily 
Brown  Knight  Williams  Phipps  was  then  married  to  Tobias 
Thomas,  on  occasion  of  which  solemnity  the  divine  blessing  was 
invoked  upon  the  auspicious  union  in  a touching  and  appropriate 
prayer  by  one  of  the  resident  pastors  of  her  own  town.  Up  to 
the  present  moment  no  further  change  of  name  has  been  reported 
from  Mrs.  Emily  Brown  Knight  Williams  Phipps  Thomas,  who 
lacks  only  one  step  more  to  make  her  the  peer  of  the  woman  at 
Jacob’s  well.  But  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  doubt  that  if 
her  seemingly  capricious  affections  should  alight  upon  a new 
object  and  be  reciprocated,  the  Superior  Court  would  show  the 
same  alacrity  as  before  in  smoothing  the  proverbially  rough  path 
of  love;  nor  that  five  dollars,  or  at  the  outside  ten  dollars, 
would  suffice  to  dignify  the  occasion  with  the  services  of  a 
minister  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  “sanctify  it  with  the 
word  of  God  and  with  prayer.” 

The  case  just  mentioned  is  introduced  not  as  peculiar  (for 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  many  parallels  to  it),  but  as  typi- 
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cal.  In  fact  it  is  suggested  by  the  Connecticut  Board  of  Health, 
in  connection  with  their  incomplete  statistics  on  the  subject,  that 
ladies  of  a certain  adventurous  disposition,  charmed  with  the  tol- 
erant tone  of  legislation  and  of  social  feeling,  move  into  the  State 
of  Connecticut  expressly  on  this  account.  The  Secretary  in- 
stances from  his  own  observation  the  case  of  a lady  from  New 
York  who  since  her  arrival  has  already  three  times  received  her 
polygamy  papers  from  the  Superior  Court,  and  seems  likely  to 
continue  her  applications — perhaps  in  a quasi-professional  way. 

It  is  to  be  confessed  that,  even  with  a disposition  on  all  hands 
to  make  the  best  of  it,  the  New  England  polygamy  does  not  al- 
ways succeed  in  avoiding  the  evils  that  attend  upon  the  Mormon 
system.  One  of  the  pastors  of  the  city  of  Hartford  was 
visited  at  his  house  by  a bridal  party,  and  finding  nothing  irreg- 
ular about  the  case  proceeded  to  pronounce  the  marriage  ser- 
vice. One  of  the  witnesses  showed  much  agitation  when  it  came 
to  signing  the  marriage-certificate,  and  at  last  broke  down  in  vio- 
lent weeping.  Observing  that  she  had  signed  a name  identical 
with  the  bridegroom’s,  the  clergyman  made  inquiry,  and  found 
that  this  was  the  first  wife.  Contrary  to  the  usual  New  England 
practice  in  such  cases,  she  had  continued  in  the  same  house  with 
her  husband  after  the  bigamy  permits  had  been  received,  and 
with  an  indiscreet  over-confidence  in  her  powers  of  self-control  in 
exciting  circumstances,  had  attended  the  new  wedding  as  a wit- 
ness. With  a great  deal  of  gentleness  and  consideration  they 
pacified  and  comforted  her,  and  then  packed  her  back  into  the  car- 
riage with  her  successor  and  drove  back  to  the  old  home  again. 
This  case,  tho  not  exactly  unlawful  under  the  New  England 
system,  is  not  characteristic.  It  leans  rather  to  the  Mormon 
type.  And  the  uncomfortable  working  of  this  case  tends,  so  far 
as  a single  instance  can  tend,  to  confirm  the  wisdom  of  the  Puri- 
tan legislation  in  favoring  consecutive  polygamy  rather  than 
simultaneous.  Whether  a better  way  than  either  might  not  be 
to  return  to  the  institution  of  Christian  marriage,  or  monogamy,  is 
a question  which  it  does  not  enter  into  the  design  of  this  article 
to  discuss.  In  fact  it  is  hardly  a practical  question  in  the  New 
England  States. 

It  is  simply  absurd  for  the  adversaries  of  this  system  to  deny 
that  it  is  attended  by  some  practical  advantages.  Here,  for  ex 
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ample,  is  an  authentic  case : A thrifty  liquor-seller,  tiring  of  his 
wife,  and  captivated  by  a new  charmer,  sought  comfort  of  the 
competent  tribunal,  and  of  course  had  no  difficulty  in  securing 
the  necessary  documents  to  authorize  and  legalize  his  happiness. 
Wife  No.  i,  being  thrown  out  of  business,  set  up  an  opposition 
liquor-saloon  (the  licensing  board,  being  constituted  of  ardent 
“ prohibitionists,”  were  of  course  prompt  in  furnishing  every 
facility).  The  twice-married  husband  soon  began  to  feel  in  his 
cash-account  the  drawbacks  on  his  new  wedded  bliss,  and  after 
an  agony  of  mental  struggle  between  two  of  the  mightiest  of 
human  passions  he  made  his  choice,  and  came  to  the  Superior 
Court  once  more  for  relief.  Authorized  by  a new  set  of  docu- 
ments, he  nerved  himself  to  signify  to  wife  No.  2 that  it  would 
be  necessary  for  her  to  retire,  and  remarried  wife  No.  I,  so  consol- 
idating the  rival  interests  in  a single  saloon.  It  is  a noble  testi- 
mony to  the  democratic  impartiality  of  the  courts  of  Connecticut 
that  its  highest  judges  can  stoop  to  sympathize  with  the  loves, 
even  the  roving  loves,  of  so  humble  and  despised  a citizen,  and 
are  not  incapable  of  being  touched  by  the  disasters  of  the  retail 
liquor-trade. 

This  incident  is  taken  from  humble  life.  But  that  is  not  the 
rank  in  which  the  polygamy  of  New  England  most  prevails  ; it 
is  rather  to  be  found  in  the  great  middle  stratum.  At  the  silver 
wedding  of  a highly  respectable  couple  having  no  very  extensive 
circle  of  acquaintance,  a few  months  ago,  they  were  recounting 
their  reasons  for  thankfulness  in  the  retrospect,  and  recalled, 
during  the  twenty-five  years,  twenty-eight  families  of  their  ac- 
quaintance that  had  been  broken  up  by  the  issue  of  bigamy  per- 
mits from  the  Superior  Court. 

It  is  in  this  strong,  educated,  intelligent  middle  stratum  that 
the  polygamous  laws  and  usages  of  New  England  are  found  to 
be  most  deeply  intrenched.  But  it  is  safe  to  say  that  its 
position  here  would  be  less  strong  if  it  were  not  for  the  outposts 
which  it  holds  in  the  very  highest  circles  of  influence.  One 
would  suppose  that  the  last  circle  of  society  for  it  to  reach  would 
be  the  church,  and  the  last  region  in  the  church  would  be  the 
faculties  of  theology,  and  the  last  point  in  the  theological 
faculty  would,  for  obvious  reasons,  be  the  chair  of  New  Testa- 
ment interpretation.  But  until  within  a few  months  this  chair 
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in  an  orthodox  theological  seminary  of  the  dominant  Christian 
sect  of  New  England  has  been  occupied  by  a man  who  during 
the  period  of  his  incumbency  sued  for  separation  and  bigamy 
permits  for  himself  and  wife,  and  (of  course)  secured  them.  The 
fact  did  not  interrupt  his  tenure  of  his  professorship  nor  the 
course  of  his  official  duties — unless,  perhaps,  that  he  would  glide 
a little  lightly,  in  the  course  of  his  expositions,  over  the  nine- 
teenth chapter  of  Matthew  and  the  parallel  passages.  So  far  as 
known,  he  continues  still  in  good  standing  with  the  clergy  of  his 
State,  and  the  clergy  of  his  State  with  the  clergy  of  the  Con- 
gregational order  throughout  the  country.  And  this  is  a clergy 
exceptionally  jealous  of  deviations  from  right.  If  the  person  in 
question  has  been  proved  unsound  on  the  definition  of  aioovio ?, 
something  energetic  would  have  been  done  about  it.  But  on 
this  matter  the  position  of, the  Congregationalist  clergy  is  not 
doubtful.  They  are  unanimously  and  conscientiously  opposed 
to  polygamy — in  Utah. 

There  is  some  reason  to  fear  that  the  entirely  dispassionate 
consideration  of  polygamy  in  New  England  maybe  hindered  by 
sectional  jealousy  toward  that  highly  favored  region  and  people. 
For  whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  the  merits  of  this  institution 
of  consecutive  polygamy  as  established  by  law,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  they  are  mainly  to  be  accredited  to  the  New  England  peo- 
ple of  Puritan  stock.  The  population  of  New  England  is  indeed 
largely  mixed  with  foreigners,  but  the  foreign  population  in 
general,  being  of  a lower  grade  of  culture  and  a less  enlightened 
religious  faith,  do  not  conform,  in  this  particular,  to  the  local  in- 
stitutions. And  when  the  New  England  people  migrate,  they 
carry  with  them  the  cherished  usages  of  their  home.  Their  ora- 
tors and  preachers  delight  to  dwell  on  the  distinguishing  glories 
of  the  “ New  England  zone”  over  which  the  tide  of  emigration 
has  flowed  due  West,  as  if  confined  by  parallels  of  latitude,  mark- 
ing its  course  everywhere  with  churches,  schools,  and  colleges. 
But  with  a modesty  rare  in  the  festival  panegyrist  they  have 
refrained  from  expatiating  on  the  spread  of  that  more  unique 
and  characteristic  institution  still — the  Puritan  Family,  with  its 
almost  ascetic  temperance,  counterbalanced  by  a genial  freedom 
to 
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The  Rev.  Mr.  Dike,  who  writes  on  this  subject  with  an  undis- 
guised animosity  against  the  institutions  of  his  own  State  and 
section,  but  the  accuracy  of  whose  statistics  cannot  be  success- 
fully gainsaid,  distinctly  shows  the  fidelity  with  which  the  west- 
ward-moving Puritans  guard  the  sacredness  of  their  domestic 
liberties.  Ccelum,  non  animum , mutant.  It  is  not  only  that  they 
fix  the  legal  guaranties  of  these  liberties  in  the  statute-books  of 
the  new  States:  they  set  to  the  less  favored  people  round  about 
the  example  of  using  their  liberties.  In  the  Western  Reserve, 
peopled  almost  exclusively  from  New  England,  polygamy  of  the 
identical  Puritan  type  is  rife ; in  Ashtabula  County,  famed  in 
the  annals  of  Reform,  the  ratio  of  polygamies  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  marriages  rises  to  an  extraordinary  figure.  In  the  south- 
ern counties  of  Ohio,  on  the  other  hand,  that  are  said  to  have 
been  injuriously  affecte.d  by  the  influx  of  “ poor  white”  popula- 
tion from  the  slave  States,  are  to  be  found  fewer  indications  of 
popular  education  and  religion  and  nuptial  liberty.  Coming  to 
a still  higher  latitude,  we  find  in  Wayne  County,  Michigan,  ac- 
cording to  a recent  estimate,  for  every  six  marriages  one  appli- 
cation for  a double  bigamy  permit.  It  is  often  boasted  that  the 
qualities  of  the  New  England  stock  are  intensified  by  trans- 
planting into  the  Western  soil. 

If  the  question  should  be  asked,  By  what  arguments  are  these 
laws  and  practices  defended?  it  would  indicate  that  the  inquirer, 
after  all  our  exposition,  has  failed  to  comprehend  the  situation. 
Men  do  not  ordinarily  trouble  themselves  to  defend  accepted 
and  settled  institutions  of  society  until  they  are  seriously  at- 
tacked ; and  that  is  not  yet  the  case  with  the  New  England  po- 
lygamy. Some  citizens  of  high  respectability  in  different  States 
are  known  to  be  warmly  opposed  to  the  system  ; and  of  these 
ex-President  Woolsey,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dike,  and  Dr.  Nathan  Allen 
have  done  something  by  books  and  pamphlets  to  impugn  it. 
But  there  is  no  sign  that  their  efforts  have  made  any  important 
impression  on  the  public  mind  so  as  to  endanger  seriously  an  in- 
stitution which  is  unquestionably  very  much  prized  by  large 
numbers  of  citizens,  both  male  and  female.  So  the  policy  wisely 
pursued  by  the  friends  of  polygamy  is  not  to  enter  into  debate 
on  the  subject,  but  to  pass  by  these  harmless  attacks  with  some 
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personal  compliment  on  the  character  and  good  intentions  of 
the  assailants,  and  quietly  to  rest  in  the  well-attested  popularity 
of  the  institution,  and  the  strong  hold  that  it  possesses  on  the 
business  interests  of  the  legsfl  profession.  Nothing  more  is 
needed  to  demonstrate  the  popular  strength  of  the  institution 
and  the  feebleness  of  the  opposition  to  it  than  the  attempt  to 
organize  that  opposition  in  an  aggressive  campaign.  For  many 
months  a “ League”  for  the  prosecution  of  a reform  in  these 
matters,  headed  by  the  illustrious  name  of  President  VVoolsey, 
and  adorned  by  other  eminent  names  and  titles,  has  been  trying 
to  get  upon  its  feet,  but  when  it  has  come  to  the  unfailing  test 
of  public  sympathy,  it  has  uniformly  gone  to  the  ground  again 
for  lack  of  cash  to  pay  printer’s  bills  and  the  expenses  of  a secre- 
tary. Meanwhile  the  institution  itself  is  continually  “ making  to 
itself  friends  of  Mammon,”  by  causing  the  disbursement  of  many 
thousands  of  dollars  every  year  among  the  needier  members  of 
the  legal  profession.  It  is  claimed  by  the  reformers  that  the 
great  lawyers,  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  the  profession  are  in 
sympathy  with  the  movement,  if  that  may  be  called  a movement 
which  seems  to  stand  so  still.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain 
that  the  small  lawyers,  with  substantial  unanimity,  are  opposed 
to  it;  and  in  most  of  the  New  England  States  the  small  lawyers 
are  a powerful  majority  of  the  profession. 

Now  and  then,  however,  something  occurs  to  elicit  from  the 
friends  of  the  existing  order  of  things  some  of  the  arguments  for 
the  defence.  Only  last  winter,  at  a hearing  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  Connecticut  Legislature,  several  more  or  less 
distinguished  lawyers  gave  their  views  on  the  subject.  The 
Honorable  George  Sumner,  ex-mayor  of  Hartford,  took  high 
charitable  and  philanthropic  ground  against  any  reduction  of 
existing  facilities.  He  depicted  out  of  a feeling  heart  the 
wretchedness  of  life  to  one  restricted  by  a rigorous  system 
of  monogamy  to  one  wife,  and  she  uncongenial  to  him  ; and 
the  comfort  and  delight  afforded  by  the  liberal  laws  that  en- 
abled one  who  had  had  bad  luck  with  one  experiment  in  mar- 
riage to  discontinue  it  in  favor  of  a second  or  third.  He  quite 
derided  the  idea  of  any  judgment  to  come  or  punishment  in 
.another  world,  and  grew  absolutely  hilarious  as  he  remarked  that 
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“ this  life  was  the  only  life  that  he  knew  anything  about and 
so  far  as  enjoyment  in  this  life  was  concerned,  he  was  confident 
that  the  laws  were  not  a particle  too  easy. 

After  this  statement  of  what  may  be  styled  the  Epicurean 
argument,  Professor  Johnson  T.  Platt  of  the  Yale  Law  School 
approached  the  subject  on  broad  philosophical  grounds.  Having 
given  some  attention  to  it,  he  was  prepared  to  lay  down  the 
general  principle  that  large  facilities,  such  as  were  offered  by  the 
existing  laws,  were  a necessity  of  a high  state  of  civilization.  In 
lower  grades  of  social  development  they  might  be  dispensed 
with  ; but  in  proportion  as  a people  rose  in  culture  and  enlighten- 
ment the  necessity  would  make  itself  felt.  We  might  regret  it, 
and  for  his  part  he  did  regret  it ; but  it  was  inevitable,  and  he 
deprecated  any  limitation  on  the  liberties  of  the  citizen  in  this 
respect. 

Another  member  of  the  bar,  formerly  an  ornament  of  the 
bench,  Air.  A'lunson  of  Seymour,  dealt  with  the  matter  in  a purely 
practical  way.  Speaking,  as  he  claimed,  from  a very  large  and 
successful  experience  in  arranging  these  little  affairs,  he  warned 
the  Committee  of  the  unhappy  results  of  exacting  any  grave 
conditions  before  issuing  the  permits  ; because  (as  he  remarked 
with  entire  naivetd)  “ if  the  law  demands  evidence  of  some  grave 
crime  as  the  condition,  depend  upon  it  that  the  evidence  of  grave 
crime  will  be  forthcoming.”  The  remark  was  made  in  apparent 
unconsciousness  that  it  might  shed  incidental  light  on  the 
speaker’s  methods  of  practice ; but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in 
the  Connecticut  jurisprudence  grave  crimes,  coming  to  light  in- 
cidentally to  such  proceedings,  are  rewarded  rather  than  punished, 
it  certainly  is  not  without  relevance  and  weight. 

But  after  all,  these  arguments,  cogent  as  they  may  appear,  do 
not  really  go  to  the  heart  of  the  subject,  as  plainly  appeared 
when  the  bill,  on  a minority  report,  came  before  the  Legislature. 
It  was  a bill  for  the  prevention  of  frauds  in  such  proceedings, 
and  provided  that  the  public  prosecutor  might  inquire  and  inter- 
vene when  he  had  reason  to  suspect  fraud  or  collusion.  An 
honorable  member  resisted  it  on  the  broad  and  simple  ground 
that  it  would  empower  the  public  prosecutor  to  meddle  with 
what  was  none  of  his  business.  The  reader  will  perhaps  be  re- 
lieved to  learn  that  this  dangerous  invasion  of  the  sanctities  of 
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private  and  domestic  life,  after  passing  the  House  by  a vote  of 
two  to  one,  was  defeated  b.y  the  calmer  wisdom  of  the  Senate. 
But  the  indiscreet  zeal  which  proposed  it  has  not  been  in  vain 
if  it  leads  to  a clearer  statement  of  the  defence  of  the  Puritan 
polygamy  against  its  impugners,  and  to  a definite  enunciation  of 
the  broad  principle  of  the  right  of  the  free  and  independent  citi- 
zen to  do  his  own  marrying,  unmarrying,  and  remarrying,  with- 
out meddlesome  interference  on  the  part  of  the  State.  The 
cause  of  true  liberty  and  civilization  cannot  lose,  in  the  long-run, 
from  clearness  and  frankness  and  logical  consistency  of  state- 
ment. 

The  future  of  New  England  society  it  is  not  difficult,  from 
present  tendencies,  to  forecast.  The  present  amount  of  polyg- 
amous marriage  there  prevalent  is  a fact,  not  of  social  statics, 
but  of  social  dynamics.  It  represents  a stream  in  motion,  and 
in  pretty  rapid  motion  too.  For  polygamy  as  a legal  institution 
has  existed  in  New  England  for  much  less  than  two  generations, 
and  the  present  per  annum  and  per  cent  of  polygamous  marriages 
represents  an  irregular  but  rapid  increase  which  is  continually 
going  on.  The  leaven  has  only  begun  to  work.  Old  traditions 
and  prejudices  do  not  disappear  at  once.  The  old-fashioned  law 
and  gospel  conspired  to  repress  with  severe  and  solemn  sanctions, 
in  the  mind  of  husband  or  wife,  the  risings  of  mutual  anger  or 
dislike,  or  the  first  wanderings  of  adulterous  lust.  The  new  in- 
stitution has  changed  all  that.  The  traditionary  phrase  “ until 
death  shall  part  you”  still  lingers,  by  force  of  habit,  in  most 
marriage  formulas;  but  from  the  wedding-day,  and  from  before 
it,  the  statute-book  whispers  intelligibly  in  the  ear  of  bridegroom 
and  of  bride,  “ If  you  find  that  you  don’t  like  each  other,  or  if 
you  find  that  you  like  some  one  else  better,  there  is  a cheap, 
easy,  quiet,  and  perfectly  respectable  way  out  of  it;”  and  every 
new  instance  of  prosperous  and  comfortable  bigamy  repeats  the 
whisper  of  the  statute-book  in  a resounding  voice.  Withal  the 
genial  gospel  preached  so  persuasively  and  amid  so  much  ap- 
plause in  the  new  State-House  of  Connecticut  by  the  Honorable 
Mr.  Sumner,  ex-mayor  of  Hartford,  in  which  he  disposed  with 
such  easy  jocularity  of  the  notion  of  future  punishment  for  sin, 
and  extolled  the  superior  delights  of  what  the  New  Testament 
somewhat  harshly  characterizes  as  adultery,  in  comparison  with 
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Christian  wedlock,  is  a gospel  sure  of  making  converts,  even  from 
the  lips  of  a less  enthusiastic  preacher.  The  carnal  mind  has  no 
enmity  to  it  whatever.  The  friends  of  progress,  in  the  direction 
in  which  progress  is  now  tending  in  New  England,  may  count 
with  confidence  on  the  future.  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
the  ratio  will  be  not,  as  now  in  some  parts  of  New  England,  two 
bigamy  permits  to  every  eight  marriages,  but  a much  higher 
ratio.  Progress  in  this  direction  is  so  rapid  as  naturally  to  alarm 
timid  minds.  But  a calm  faith  in  evolution,  a well-grounded 
confidence  in  the  perfectibility  of  human  nature,  a serene  and 
abiding  trust  in  Stuart  Mill,  can  witness  unappalled  the  change 
that  shall  make  polygamy  the  rule  in  New  England,  and  Chris- 
tian wedlock  the  exception.  Even  minds  unfriendly  to  the 
change  may  comfort  themselves  in  view  of  the  incidental  result- 
ing benefits.  Whether  it  result  happily  or  disastrously  to  New 
England,  the  experiment  will  be  one  of  great  value  to  social 
science,  and  the  conservative  and  theological  folk  who  are 
shocked  at  it  as  both  sinful  and  ruinous  ought  to  be  able  to  find 
comfort  for  themselves  in  the  favorite  New  England  dogma 
concerning  “willingness  to  be  damned  for  the  glory  of  God.” 
May  we  not  hope,  also,  as  the  result  of  the  progress  before  us, 
that  in  “ the  good  time  coming”  the  “ envy  shall  depart”  which 
has  been  unnecessarily  stirred  up  between  New  England  and 
Utah^between  the  Puritan  and  the  Mormon  ? Already  perspi- 
cacious minds  can  see  that  the  difference  between  these  antago- 
nized parties  is  not  really  one  of  principle ; that  the  question 
between  the  simultaneous  polygamy  and  the  consecutive  polyg- 
amy, if  it  is  worth  disputing  about  at  all,  is  one  on  which  there 
is  something  to  be  said  on  both  sides;  and  that  really  our  only 
serious  contention  with  our  Mormon  brethren  is  on  the  ground 
of  their  prematurity — that  they  have  usurped  in  their  nonage 
privileges  of  legislation  that  belong  only  to  a sovereign  State. 
Let  them  wait  their  time,  avoid  in  the  phraseology  of  their 
statutes  any  needlessly  offensive  expressions,  and  it  will  soon 
become  obvious  to  all  but  fierce  polemics  on  either  side  that 
there  really  is  no  moral  question  at  issue  between  the  two 
sections.  When  that  happy  day  shall  arrive,  Judah  and  Ephraim 
shall  cease  their  mutual  vexations;  apostolic  delegates  from  the 
church  of  the  Latter-Day  Saints  shall  be  welcomed  with  fra- 
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ternal  greetings  in  the  National  Council  of  Congregationalists, 
and  Methodist  bishops  from  New  England  shall  communicate  in 
the  peculiar  Eucharist  of  the  Deseret  Temple. 

It  has  been  no  part  of  the  plan  of  this  article  to  enter  into  any 
discussion,  either  pro  or  contra , of  the  merits  of  the  New  England 
system  of  polygamy,  considered  from  a moral,  religious,  or  eco- 
nomical point  of  view.  That  debate,  with  its  inevitable  acrimony, 
is  gladly  remitted  to  such  writers  as  by  their  tastes  or  talents  for 
controversy  are  qualified  for  it.  It  is  a humbler  but  not 
altogether  useless  function  dispassionately  to  depict  the  matri- 
monial laws,  institutions,  and  usages  of  a remarkable  people  who 
are  not  always  rightly  judged  nor  understood  by  their  fellow- 
citizens  of  other  States,  and  who  have  many  claims  to  the 
thoughtful  attention  of  mankind,  and  especially  to  the  critical 
observation  of  all  students  of  social  science. 


Leonard  Woolsey  Bacon. 
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RATIONALITY,  ACTIVITY  AND  FAITH. 
SYCHOLOGICAL  analysis  of  the  sentiment  of  Rationality 


in  the  human  mind  may  lead  us  to  discover,  through  a suc- 
cessful untwining  of  the  various  motives  which  prompt  men  to 
philosophic  activity,  some  facts  which  may  help  us  to  decide  be- 
tween the  conflicting  claims  to  authority  of  the  different  systems 
to  which  that  activity  gives  birth.  In  an  article  upon  “ The 
Sentiment  of  Rationality,”  published  in  Mind , I have  considered 
philosophies  in  their  purely  theoretic  aspect,  and  tried  to  show 
that  logic  alone  in  dealing  with  the  universe  cannot  attain  to 
any  conception  from  which  the  last  vestiges  of  irrationality  shall 
be  exorcised.  Ever  there  is  something  which  at  the  last  mo- 
ment brings  the  theoretic  movement  to  a stand-still.  For, 
psychologically  considered  (and  the  reader  must  recollect  that 
this  is  a purely  psychological  inquiry),  rationality  means  nothing 
but  the  consciousness  of  the  perfectly  free,  fluent,  unimpeded 
movement  of  thought.  Facile  rotation,  easy  transition  are 
its  only  laws.  Perplexity,  doubt,  mystery  only  occur  when 
these  are  violated. 

The  object  of  the  previous  essay  may  then  be  described  as 
the  exhibition  of  the  failure  of  the  purely  logical  function  in 
philosophizing.  The  purpose  of  the  present  article  is  different. 
Starting  from  the  assumption  that  if  thought  is  not  to  stand 
forever  pointing  at  the  universe  in  a maze  of  helpless  wonder, 
its  movement  must  be  diverted  from  the  issueless  channel  of 
purely  theoretic  contemplation,  I try  in  the  following  pages  to 
determine  what  that  definition  of  the  universe  must  be  which 
shall  awaken  active  impulses  capable  of  effecting  this  diversion. 
A conception  of  the  world  which  will  give  back  to  the  mind  the 
free  motion  which  has  been  checked,  blocked,  and  inhibited  in 
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the  purely  contemplative  path,  will  pro  tanto  make  the  world 
seem  rational  again. 

Now  of  two  conceptions  equally  fit  (or  unfit)  to  satisfy  the 
logical  demand,  one  may  awaken  the  active  impulses  or  satisfy 
other  aesthetic  demands  far  better  than  the  other.  This  one 
will  be  accounted  the  more  rational  conception,  and  will  de- 
servedly prevail. 

There  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  supposition  that  an 
analysis  of  Being  may  yield  a number  of  primordial  formula;,  all 
equally  self-consistent  and  consistent  with  the  facts.  We 
know  how  often  in  physical  science  different  formulae  ex- 
plain the  phenomena  equally  well.  The  one-fluid  and  the 
two-fluid  theories  of  electricity  alike  express  the  concrete  de- 
tails, and  alike  lend  themselves  to  mathematical  treatment. 
Why  may  it  not  be  the  same  with  universal  fact  ? Why 
may  there  not  be  entirely  different  points  of  view  for  sur- 
veying the  world,  within  each  of  which  all  data  harmonize  and 
which  the  observer  may  therefore  either  choose  as  mutually  ex- 
clusive or  simply  cumulate  upon  each  other  ? A Beethoveir 
string  quartet  is  truly,  as  some  one  has  said,  a scraping  of 
horses’  tails  on  cats’  bowels,  and  may  be  exhaustively  described 
in  such  terms ; but  the  consistency  and  homogeneity  of  this 
description  in  no  way  preclude  the  simultaneous  applicability 
of  an  entirely  different  description.  Just  so  a thorough-going 
interpretation  of  the  world  in  terms  of  mechanical  sequence  is 
compatible  with  its  being  interpreted  teleologically.  Teleology 
presupposes,  in  fact,  mechanical  sequence. 

Suppose,  then,  several  systems  excogitated,  equally  self-con- 
sistent, equally  satisfying,  therefore,  to  our  purely  logical  needs. 
They  must  again  be  passed  in  review,  and  approved  or  rejected 
by  the  aesthetic  constitution  of  our  practical  nature.  Such 
terms  as  God,  Thought,  and  the  like,  tho  they  may  logically 
leave  our  wonder  quite  as  unappeased  as  do  terms  like  Matter, 
Fate,  etc.,  are  nevertheless  much  more  generally  acceptable  as 
bases  of  universal  explanation.  What  are  the  practical  needs 
which  lead  to  such  results?  We  shall  see  that  they  are  three  in 
number  : (i)  expectancy  must  be  determined  ; (2)  powers , active 
and  emotional,  must  be  called  forth ; and  (3)  the  faculty  of  faith 
or  unconstrained  belief  must  not  be  violated.  Any  view  of  the 
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universe  which  assuages  these  demands  (and  is  at  the  same  time 
as  clear,  simple,  and  self-consistent  as  logic  permits)  will  seem 
rational  in  the  maximum  degree.  The  mind  can  go  no  farther 
for  its  truth. 

II.  Philosophers  long  ago  observed  the  remarkable  fact 
that  mere  familiarity  with  things  is  able  to  produce  a feeling  of 
their  rationality.  The  empiricist  school  has  been  so  much  struck 
by  this  circumstance  as  to  have  laid  it  down  that  the  feeling  of 
rationality  and  the  feeling  of  familiarity  are  one  and  the  same 
thing,  and  that  no  other  kind  of  rationality  than  this  exists. 
The  daily  contemplation  of  phenomena  juxtaposed  in  a certain 
order  begets  an  acceptance  of  them,  as  peaceful  and  absolute  as 
the  repose  engendered  by  theoretic  insight  into  their  coherence. 
To  explain  a thing  is  to  pass  easily  back  to  its  antecedents  ; to 
know  it  is  easily  to  foresee  its  consequents.  Custom,  which  lets 
us  do  both,  is  thus  the  source  of  whatever  rationality  the  thing 
may  gain  in  our  thought. 

In  the  broad  sense  in  which  rationality  was  defined  at  the 
outset  of  this  essay,  it  is  perfectly  apparent  that  custom  must  be 
one  of  its  factors.  We  said  that  any  perfectly  fluent  and  easy 
thought  was  devoid  of  the  sentiment  of  irrationality.  Inas- 
much then  as  custom  acquaints  us  with  all  the  relations  of  a 
thing,  it  teaches  us  to  pass  fluently  from  that  thing  to  others, 
and  pro  tanto  tinges  it  with  the  rational  character. 

Now  there  is  one  particular  relation  of  greater  practical  im- 
portance than  all  the  rest : I mean  the  relation  of  a thing  to  its 
future  consequences.  So  long  as  an  object  is  unusual,  our  ex- 
pectations are  baffled ; they  are  fully  determined  as  soon  as  it 
becomes  familiar.  I therefore  propose  this  as  the  first  practical 
requisite  which  a philosophic  conception  must  satisfy:  It  must, 

in  a general  way  at  least,  banish  'uncertainty  from  the  future. 
The  permanent  presence  of  the  sense  of  futurity  in  the  mind  has 
been  strangely  ignored  by  most  writers.  J.  S.  Mill  alone,  in 
postulating  expectation  as  an  ultimate  mental  factor,  has  begun 
to  do  it  justice.1  The  fact  is  that  our  consciousness  at  a given 
moment  is  never  free  from  the  ingredient  of  expectancy.  Every 
one  knows  how  when  a painful  thing  has  to  be  undergone  in  the 

1 Prof.  Huxley’s  name  may  now  be  added  to  Mill’s.  See  his  clear  little  work 
on  Hume. 
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near  future,  the  vague  feeling  that  it  is  impending  penetrates  all 
our  thought  with  uneasiness  and  subtly  vitiates  our  mood  even 
when  it  does  not  control  our  attention ; it  keeps  us  from  being 
at  rest  at  home  in  the  given  present.  The  same  is  true  when  a 
great  happiness  awaits  us.  But  when  the  future  is  neutral  and  ' 
perfectly  certain,  “ we  do  not  mind  it,”  as  we  say,  but  give  an 
undisturbed  attention  to  the  actual.  Let  now  this  haunting 
sense  of  futurity  be  thrown  off  its  bearings  or  left  without  an 
object,  and  immediately  uneasiness  takes  possession  of  the 
mind.  But  in  every  novel  or  unclassified  experience  this  is  just 
what  occurs ; we  do  not  know  what  will  come  next ; and  novelty 
per  se  becomes  a mental  irritant,  while  custom  per  se  is  a mental 
sedative,  merely  because  the  one  baffles  whilst  the  other  settles 
our  expectations. 

Every  reader  must  feel  the  truth  of  this.  What  is  meant  by 
coming  “ to  feel  at  home”  in  a new  place,  or  with  new  peo- 
ple? It  is  simply  that,  at  first,  when  we  take  up  our  quarters 
in  a new  room,  we  do  not  know  what  draughts  may  blow  in  upon 
our  back,  what  doors  may  open,  what  forms  may  enter,  what 
interesting  objects  may  be  found  in  cupboards  and  corners. 
When  after  a few  days  we  have  learned  the  range  of  all  these 
possibilities,  the  feeling  of  strangeness  disappears.  And  so  it 
does  with  people  when  we  have  got  past  the  point  of  expect- 
ing any  essentially  new  manifestations  from  their  character. 

The  utility  of  this  emotional  effect  of  expectation  is  per- 
fectly obvious ; “ natural  selection,”  in  fact,  was  bound  to  bring 
it  about  sooner  or  later.  It  is  of  the  utmost  practical  importance 
to  an  animal  that  he  should  have  prevision  of  the  qualities  of 
the  objects  that  surround  him,  and  especially  that  he  should  not 
come  to  rest  in  presence  of  circumstances  that  might  be  fraught 
either  with  peril  or  advantage — go  to  sleep,  for  example,  on  the 
brink  of  precipices,  in  the  dens  of  enemies,  or  view  with  indiffer- 
ence some  new-appearing  object  that  might,  if  chased,  prove  an 
important  addition  to  the  larder.  Novelty  ought  to  irritate  him. 
All  curiosity  has  thus  a practical  genesis.  We  need  only 
look  at  the  physiognomy  of  a dog  or  a horse  when  a new  object 
comes  into  his  view,  his  mingled  fascination  and  fear — to  see 
that  the  element  of  conscious  insecurity  or  perplexed  expecta-' 
tion  lies  at  the  root  of  his  emotion.  A dog’s  curiosity  about 
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the  movements  of  his  master  or  a strange  object  only  extends 
as  far  as  the  point  of  deciding  what  is  going  to  happen  next. 
That  settled,  curiosity  is  quenched.  The  dog  quoted  by  Dar- 
win whose  behavior  in  presence  of  a newspaper  moved  by  the 
wind  seemed  to  testify  to  a sense  “ of  the  supernatural”  was 
merely  exhibiting  the  irritation  of  an  uncertain  future.  A news- 
paper which  could  move  spontaneously  was  in  itself  so  unex- 
pected that  the  poor  brute  could  not  tell  what  new  wonders  the 
next  moment  might  bring  forth. 

To  turn  back  now  to  philosophy.  An  ultimate  datum,  even 
though  it  be  logically  unrationalized,  will,  if  its  quality  is  such  as 
to  define  expectancy,  be  peacefully  accepted  by  the  mind  ; whilst 
if  it  leave  the  least  opportunity  for  ambiguity  in  the  future,  it 
will  to  that  extent  cause  mental  uneasiness  if  not  distress.  Now 
in  the  ultimate  explanations  of  the  universe  which  the  craving 
for  rationality  has  elicited  from  the  human  mind,  the  demands 
of  expectancy  to  be  satisfied  have  always  played  a fundamental 
part.  The  term  set  up  by  philosophers  as  primordial  has  been 
one  which  banishes  the  incalculable.  Substance,  for  example, 
means  that  which  is  immutable  by  time,  which  will  be  as  it  has 
been,  because  its  being  is  essential  and  eternal.  And  altho 
Ave  may  not  be  able  to  prophesy  in  detail  the  future  phenomena 
to  which  the  substance  shall  give  rise,  we  may  set  our  minds  at 
rest  in  a general  way,  when  we  have  called  the  substance  God, 
Perfection,  Love,  or  Reason,  by  the  reflection  that  whatever  is 
in  store  for  us,  it  can  never  at  bottom  be  inconsistent  with  the 
character  of  this  term.  So  that  our  attitude  even  towards  the 
unexpected  is  in  a general  sense  defined.  Take  again  the 
notion  of  immortality,  which  for  common  people  seems  to  be  the 
touchstone  of  every  philosophic  or  religious  creed  : what  is  this 
but  a way  of  saying  that  the  determination  of  expectancy  is 
the  essential  factor  of  rationality?  Comprcndrf  cest  prdvoir. 
The  wrath  of  science  against  miracles,  of  certain  philosophers 
against  the  doctrine  of  free  will,  has  precisely  the  same  root : 
dislike  to  admit  any  ultimate  factor  in  things  which  may  rout  our 
prevision  or  upset  the  stability  of  our  outlook. 

Anti-substantialist  writers  strangely  overlook  this  function 
in  the  doctrine  of  substance  : “ If  there  be  such  a substratum ,” 
says  Mill,  “ suppose  it  at  this  instant  miraculously  annihilated, 
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and  let  the  sensations  continue  to  occur  in  the  same  order,  and 
how  would  the  substratum  be  missed  ? By  what  signs  should 
we  be  able  to  discover  that  its  existence  had  terminated  ? 
Should  we  not  have  as  much  reason  to  believe  that  it  still  ex- 
isted as  we  now  have  ? And  if  we  should  not  then  be  warranted 
in  believing  it,  how  can  we  be  so  now?”  1 Truly  enough,  if  we 
have  already  securely  bagged  our  facts  in  a certain  order,  we 
can  dispense  with  any  further  warrant  for  that  order.  But  with 
regard  to  the  facts  yet  to  come  the  case  is  far  different.  It 
does  not  follow  that  if  substance  maybe  dropped  from  our  con- 
ception of  the  irrecoverably  past,  it  need  be  an  equally  empty 
complication  to  our  notions  of  the  future.  Even  if  it  were 
strictly  true  that  the  increased  stability  which  the  notion  of  per- 
manent underlying  substance  seems  to  confer  upon  the  order  of 
phenomena  is  purely  illusory,  inasmuch  as,  for  aught  we  know 
to  the  contrary,  the  substance  may  develop  at  any  moment  a 
wholly  new  set  of  attributes,  still  it  would  remain  true  that  the 
mere  logical  form  of  judgment  referring  things  to  a substance  is 
(whether  rightly  or  wrongly)  accompanied  by  a feeling  of  rest 
and  future  confidence.  And  this  will  always  be  a reason  why, 
in  spite  of  the  acutest  nihilistic  criticism,  men  will  have  a liking 
for  any  philosophy  which  can  seem  to  explain  things  per 
substantiam. 

A very  natural  reaction  against  the  theosophizing  conceit  and 
hide-bound  confidence  in  the  upshot  of  things,  which  vulgarly 
optimistic  minds  display,  has  formed  one  factor  of  the  scepti- 
cism of  empiricists,  who  never  cease  to  remind  us  of  the  reser- 
voir of  possibilities  alien  to  our  habitual  experience  which  the 
Kosmos  may  contain,  and  which,  for  any  warrant  we  have  to 
the  contrary,  may  turn  it  inside  out  to-morrow.  Agnostic  sub- 
stantialism  like  that  of  Mr.  Spencer,  whose  Unknowable  is  not 
merely  the  unfathomable  but  the  Absolute-Irrational,  on 
which,  if  consistently  represented  in  thought,  it  is  of  course  im- 
possible to  count,  performs  the  same  function  of  rebuking  a 
certain  stagnancy  and  smugness  in  the  manner  in  which  the  ordi- 
nary Philistine  feels  his  security.  But  considered  as  anything 
else  than  as  reactions  against  an  opposite  excess,  these  philoso- 
phies of  uncertainty  cannot  be  acceptable.  The  general  mind 

1 Logic,  8th  Edit.,  vol.  i.  p.  63. 
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will  fail  to  come  to  rest  in  their  presence,  and  will  seek  for  solu- 
tions of  a more  reassuring  kind. 

We  may  then,  I think,  with  perfect  confidence  lay  down  as 
a first  point  gained  in  our  inquiry,  that  a prime  factor  in  the 
philosophic  craving  is  the  desire  to  have  expectancy  defined ; 
and  that  no  philosophy  will  definitively  triumph  which  in  an 
emphatic  manner  denies  the  possibility  of  gratifying  this  need. 

III.  We  pass  with  this  to  the  next  great  division  of  our  topic. 
It  is  not  sufficient  for  our  satisfaction  merely  to  know  the 
future  as  determined,  for  it  may  be  determined  in  either  of 
many  ways,  agreeable  or  disagreeable.  For  a philosophy  to 
succeed  on  a universal  scale  it  must  define  the  future  congru- 
ously with  our  spontaneous  powers.  A philosophy  may  be  unim- 
peachable in  other  respects,  but  either  of  two  defects  will  be 
fatal  to  Ao  universal  acceptance.  First,  its  ultimate  principle 
must  not  be  one  that  essentially  baffles  and  disappoints  our 
dearest  desires  and  most  cherished  powers.  A pessimistic  prin- 
ciple like  Schopenhauers's  incurably  vicious  Will-substance,  or 
Hartmann’s  wicked  jack-of-all-trades,  the  Unconscious,  will 
perpetually  call  forth  essays  at  other  philosophies.  Incompati- 
bility of  the  future  with  their  desires  and  active  tendencies  is, 
in  fact,  to  most  men  a source  of  more  fixed  disquietude  than  un- 
certainty itself.  Witness  the  attempts  to  overcome  the  “ pro- 
blem of  evil,”  the  “ mystery  of  pain.”  There  is  no  “ problem 
of  good.” 

But  a second  and  worse  defect  in  a philosophy  than  that  of 
contradicting  our  active  propensities  is  to  give  them  no  Object 
whatever  to  press  against.  A philosophy  whose  principle  is  so 
incommensurate  with  our  most  intimate  powers  as  to  deny  them 
all  relevancy  in  universal  affairs,  as  to  annihilate  their  motives 
at  one  blow,  will  be  even  more  unpopular  than  pessimism. 
Better  face  the  enemy  than  the  eternal  Void!  This  is  why 
materialism  will  always  fail  of  universal  adoption,  however  well 
it  may  fuse  things  into  an  atomistic  unity,  however  clearly  it 
may  prophesy  the  future  eternity.  For  materialism  denies 
reality  to  the  objects  of  almost  all  the  impulses  which  we  most 
cherish.  The  real  meaning  of  the  impulses,  it  says,  is  some- 
thing which  has  no  emotional  interest  for  us  whatever.  Now 
what  is  called  extradition  is  quite  as  characteristic  of  our  emo- 
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tions  as  of  our  senses.  Both  point  to  an  Object  as  the  cause 
of  the  present  feeling.  What  an  intensely  objective  reference 
lies  in  fear!  In  like  manner  an  enraptured  man,  a dreary-feeling 
man  are  not  simply  aware  of  their  subjective  states ; if  they 
were,  the  force  of  their  feelings  would  all  evaporate.  Both  be- 
lieve there  is  outward  cause  why  they  should  feel  as  they  do : 
either  “it  is  a glad  world!  how  good  life  is!”  or  “what  a loath- 
some tedium  is  existence  !”  Any  philosophy  which  annihilates 
the  validity  of  the  reference  by  explaining  away  its  objects  or 
translating  them  into  terms  of  no  emotional  pertinency,  leaves 
the  mind  with  little  to  care  or  act  for.  This  is  the  opposite 
condition  from  that  of  nightmare,  but  when  acutely  brought 
home  to  consciousness  it  produces  a kindred  horror.  In  night- 
mare we  have  motives  to  act  but  no  power,  here  we  have  powers 
but  no  motives.  A nameless  Unheimlichkeit  comes  over  us  at 
the  thought  of  there  being  nothing  eternal  in  our  final  purposes, 
in  the  objects  of  those  loves  and  aspirations  which  are  our 
deepest  energies.  The  monstrously  lopsided  equation  of  the 
universe  and  its  knower,  which  we  postulate  as  the  ideal  of 
cognition  is  perfectly  paralleled  by  the  no  less  lopsided  equation 
of  the  universe  and  the  doer.  We  demand  in  it  a character  for 
which  our  emotions  and  active  propensities  shall  be  a match. 
Small  as  we  are,  minute  as  is  the  point  by  which  the  cosmos 
impinges  upon  each  one  of  us,  each  one  desires  to  feel  that  his 
reaction  at  that  point  is  congruous  with  the  demands  of  the 
vast  whole,  that  he  balances  the  latter,  so  to  speak,  and  is  able 
to  do  what  it  expects  of  him.  But  as  his  abilities  to  “ do”  lie 
wholly  in  the  line  of  his  natural  propensities;  as  he  enjoys  re- 
acting with  such  emotions  as  fortitude,  hope,  rapture,  admira- 
tion, earnestness,  and  the  like,  and  as  he  very  unwillingly  reacts 
with  fear,  disgust,  despair,  or  doubt,  a philosophy  which  should — • 
only  legitimate  emotions  of  the  latter  sort  would  be  sure  to 
leave  the  mind  a prey  to  discontent  and  craving. 

It  is  far  too  little  recognized  how  entirely  the  intellect  is  built 
up  of  practical  interests.  The  theory  of  Evolution  is  begin- 
ning to  do  very  good  service  by  its  reduction  of  all  mentality 
to  the  type  of  reflex  action.  Cognition,  in  this  view,  is  but  a 
fleeting  moment,  a cross-section  at  a certain  point  of  what  in; 
its  totality  is  a motor  phenomenon.  In  the  lower  forms  of  life 
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no  one  will  pretend  that  cognition  is  anything  more  than  a 
guide  to  appropriate  action.  The  germinal  question  concerning 
thing's  brought  for  the  first  time  before  consciousness  is  not  the 
theoretic  “ What  is  that  ?”  but  the  practical  “ Who  goes  there?” 
or  rather,  as  Horwicz1  has  admirably  put  it,  “What  is  to  be 
done?” — “Was fang  ich  an  f"  In  all  our  discussions  about  the 
intelligence  of  lower  animals  the  only  test  we  use  is  that  of  their 
acting  as  if  for  a purpose.  Cognition,  in  short,  is  incomplete 
until  discharged  in  act.  And  altho  it  is  true  that  the  later 
mental  development,  which  attains  its  maximum  through  the 
hypertrophied  cerebrum  of  man,  gives  birth  to  a vast  amount 
of  theoretic  activity  over  and  above  that  which  is  immediately 
ministerial  to  practice,  yet  the  earlier  claim  is  only  postponed, 
not  effaced,  and  the  active  nature  asserts  its  rights  to  the  end.2 

When  the  cosmos  in  its  totality  is  the  object  offered  to  con- 
sciousness, the  relation  is  in  no  whit  altered.  React  on  it  we 
must  in  some  congenial  way.  It  was  a deep  instinct  in  Schopen- 
hauer which  led  him  to  reinforce  his  pessimistic  argumentation 
by  a running  volley  of  invective  against  the  practical  man  and 
his  requirements.  No  hope  for  pessimism  unless  he  is  slain  ! 

Helmholtz’s  immortal  works  on  the  eye  and  ear  are  to  a great 
extent  little  more  than  a commentary  on  the  law  that  practical 
utility  wholly  determines  what  parts  of  our  sensations  we  shall 
be  aware  of,  and  what  parts  we  shall  ignore.  We  notice  or  dis- 
criminate an  ingredient  of  sense  only  so  far  as  we  depend 
upon  it  to  modify  our  actions.  We  comprehend  a thing  when 
we . synthesize  it  by  identity  tvith  another  thing.  But  the 
other  great  department  of  our  understanding,  acquaintance 
(the  two  departments  being  recognized  in  all  languages  by  the 
antithesis  of  such  words  as  wissen  and  kennen ; scire  and  nosccrc, 
etc.)  what  is  that  also  but  a synthesis — a synthesis  of  a passive 
perception  with  a certain  tendency  to  reaction  ? We  are  ac- 
quainted with  a thing  as  soon  as  we  have  learned  how  to  behave 
towards  it,  or  how  to  meet  the  behavior  which  we  expect  from 
it.  Up  to  that  point  it  is  still  “strange”  to  us.  A striking  pas- 
sage from  Helmholtz  miy  be  quoted  to  corroborate  this  view: 

1 Psychologische  Analysen,  2.  Theil,  1.  Halfte,  p.  82. 

5 See  the  excellent  statement  by  Spencer.  Psychology,  § 162. 
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“ I hold,  therefore,  that  to  speak  of  our  ideas  of  things  as  having  any 
other  than  a practical  validity  is  absolutely  meaningless.  Such  ideas  can 
be  nothing  other  than  symbols,  naturally  given  signs  for  things  which  we 
learn  to  use  for  the  regulation  of  our  movements  and  actions.  Only  when  we 
have  learned  to  read  these  symbols  aright  are  we  able,  with  their  help,  so  to 
direct  our  actions  that  they  shall  have  the  desired  result — />.,  that  the  ex- 
pected new  sensations  shall  arise.  That  no  other  kind  of  comparison 
between  ideas  of  things  and  things  themselves  exists  in  point  of  fact,  all 
schools  agree;  but  we  insist  that  any  other  mode  of  comparison  is  un- 
thinkable and  meaningless.  This  latter  is  the  vital  point  which  one  must 
see  in  order  to  escape  from  the  labyrinth  of  conflicting  opinions.  To  ask 
whether  the  representation  which  I have  of  a table,  its  figure,  solidity, 
color,  weight,  etc.,  is  apart  from  the  practical  use  I may  make  of  it,  true 
and  corresponding  with  reality,  or  false  and  resting  on  an  illusion,  is  just 
as  sensible  as  to  ask  whether  a certain  sound  is  red,  yellow,  or  blue.”*' 

Altho  Helmholtz  is  speaking  directly  only  of  the  truth  of 
our  thoughts,  he  would  probably  a fortiori  use  the  same  words 
in  discussing  their  rationality. 

If  there  be  any  truth  at  all  in  this  view,  it  follows  that  how- 
ever vaguely  a philosopher  may  define  the  ultimate  universal 
datum,  he  cannot  be  said  to  leave  it  unknown  to  us  so  long  as  he 
in  the  slightest  degree  pretends  that  our  emotional  or  active 
attitude  towards  it  should  be  of  one  sort  rather  than  another. 
He  who  says  “ life  is  real,  life  is  earnest,”  however  much  he  may 
speak  of  the  fundamental  mysteriousness  of  things  gives  a dis- 
tinct definition  to  that  mysteriousness  by  ascribing  to  it  the 
right  to  claim  from  us  the  particular  mood  called  seriousness, 
which  means  the  willingness  to  live  with  energy,  tho  energy 
bring  pain.  The  same  is  true  of  him  who  says  that  all  is  vanity. 
Indefinable  as  the  predicate  vanity  may  be  in  se,  it  is  clearly 
enough  something  which  permits  anaesthesia,  mere  escape  from 
suffering,  to  be  our  rule  of  life.  There  can  be  no  more  ludicrous 
incongruity  than  for  a disciple  of  Spencer  to  proclaim  with  one 
breath  that  the  substance  of  things  is  unknowable,  and  with  the 
next  that  the  thought  of  it  should  inspire  us  with  admiration  of 
its  glory,  reverence,  and  a willingness  to  add  our  cooperative 
push  in  the  direction  towards  which  its  rtianifestations  seem  to 
be  drifting.  The  unknowable  may  be  unfathomed,  but  if  it 
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make  such  distinct  demands  upon  our  activity  we  surely  are  not 
ignorant  of  its  essential  quality. 

If  we  survey  the  field  of  history  and  ask  what  feature  all 
great  periods  of  revival,  of  expansion  of  the  human  mind,  dis- 
play in  common,  we  shall  find,  I think,  simply  this : that  each 
and  all  of  them  have  said  to  the  human  being,  “ The  inmost 
nature  of  the  reality  is  congenial  to  powers  which  you  possess.” 
In  what  did  the  emancipating  message  of  primitive  Christianity 
consist  but  in  the  announcement  that  God  recognizes  those 
weak  and  tender  impulses  which  paganism  had  so  rudely  over- 
looked? Take  repentance:  the  man  who  can  do  nothing  rightly 
can  at  least  repent  of  his  failures.  But  for  paganism  this 
faculty  of  repentance  was  a pure  supernumerary,  a straggler  too 
late  for  the  fair.  Christianity  took  it  and  made  it  the  one  power 
within  us  which  appealed  straight  to  the  heart  of  God.  And 
after  the  night  of  the  middle  ages  had  so  long  branded  with  ob- 
loquy even  the  generous  impulses  of  the  flesh,  and  defined  the 
Reality  to  be  such  that  only  slavish  natures  could  commune  with 
it,  in  what  did  the  “ sursum  corda  /”  of  the  Platonizing  renais- 
sance lie  but  in  the  proclamation  that  the  archetype  of  verity 
in  things  laid  claim  on  the  widest  activity  of  our  whole  aesthetic 
being?  What  were  Luther’s  mission  and  Wesley’s  but  appeals 
to  powers  which  even  the  meanest  of  men  might  carry  with 
them,  faith  and  self-despair,  but  which  were  personal,  requiring 
no  priestly  intermediation,  and  which  brought  their  owner  face 
to  face  with  God  ? What  caused  the  wildfire  influence  of  Rous- 
seau but  the  assurance  he  gave  that  man’s  nature  was  in 
harmony  with  the  nature  of  things,  if  only  the  paralyzing  cor- 
ruptions of  custom  would  stand  from  between?  How  did  Kant 
and  Fichte,  Goethe  and  Schiller  inspire  their  time  with  cheer, 
except  by  saying,  “ Use  all  your  powers;  that  is  the  only  obedi- 
ence the  universe  exacts”?  And  Carlyle  with  his  gospel  of 
Work,  of  Fact,  of  Veracity,  how  does  he  move  us  except  by 
saying  'that  the  universe  imposes  no  tasks  upon  us  but  such  as 
the  most  humble  can  perform?  Emerson’s  creed  that  every- 
thing that  ever  was  or  will  be  is  here  in  the  enveloping  Now ; that 
man  has  but  to  obey  himself — “ He  who  will  rest  in  what  he  is, 
is  a part  of  Destiny” — is  in  like  manner  nothing  but  an  exorcism 
of  all  scepticism  as  to  the  pertinency  of  one’s  natural  faculties. 
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In  a word,  “ Son  of  Man,  stand  upon  thy  feet  and  I will  speak 
unto  thee ! ” is  the  only  revelation  of  truth  to  which  the  solving 
epochs  have  helped  the  disciple.  But  that  has  been  enough  to 
satisfy  the  greater  part  of  his  rational  need.  In  se  and  per  se  the 
Universal  Essence  has  hardly  been  more  defined  by  any  of  these 
formulas  than  by  the  agnostic  x ; but  the  mere  assurance  that 
my  powers,  such  as  they  are,  are  not  irrelevant  to  it,  but  perti- 
nent, that  it  speaks  to  them  and  will  in  some  way  recognize  their 
reply,  that  I can  be  a match  for  it  if  I will,  and  not  a footless 
waif,  suffices  to  make  it  rational  to  my  feeling  in  the  sense  given 
above.  Nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  to  hope  for  the  de- 
finitive triumph  of  any  philosophy  which  should  refuse  to  legiti- 
mate, and  to  legitimate  in  an  emphatic  manner,  the  more  power- 
ful of  our  emotional  and  practical  tendencies.  Fatalism,  whose 
solving  word  in  all  crises  of  behavior  is  “ all  striving  is  vain,” 
will  never  reign  supreme,  for  the  impulse  to  take  life  strivingly 
is  indestructible  in  the  race.  Moral  creeds  which  speak  to  that 
impulse  will  be  widely  successful  in  spite  of  inconsistency, 
vagueness,  and  shadowy  determination  of  expectancy.  Man 
needs  a rule  for  his  will,  and  will  invent  one  if  one  be  not  given 
him. 

But  now  observe  a most  important  consequence.  Men’s  ac- 
tive impulses  are  so  differently  mixed  that  a philosophy  fit  in 
this  respect  for  Bismarck  will  almost  certainly  be  unfit  for  a 
valetudinarian  poet.  In  other  words,  altho  one  can  lay  down 
in  advance  the  rule  that  a philosophy  which  utterly  denies  all 
fundamental  ground  for  seriousness,  for  effort,  for  hope,  which 
says  the  nature  of  things  is  radically  alien  to  human  nature,  can 
never  succeed ; one  cannot  in  advance  say  what  particular  dose 
of  hope,  or  of  gnosticism  of  the  nature  of  things,  the  definitively 
successful  philosophy  shall  contain.  In  short,  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain that  personal  temperament  will  here  make  itself  felt,  and 
that  altho  all  men  will  insist  on  being  “spoken  to”  by  the 
universe  in  some  way,  few  will  insist  on  being  spoken  to  in  just 
the  same  way.  We  have  here,  in  short,  the  sphere  of  what 
Matthew  Arnold  likes  to  call  Aberglaube,  legitimate,  inexpugna- 
ble, yet  doomed  to  eternal  variations  and  disputes. 

Take  Idealism  and  Materialism  as  examples  of  what  I mean, 
and  suppose  for  a moment  that  both  give  a conception  of  equal 
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theoretic  clearness  and  consistency,  and  that  both  determine 
our  expectations  equally  well.  Idealism  will  be  chosen  by  a 
man  of  one  emotional  constitution,  Materialism  by  another.  At 
this  very  day  all  sentimental  natures,  fond  of  conciliation  and 
intimacy,  tend  to  an  idealistic  faith.  Why?  Because  Idealism 
gives  to  the  nature  of  things  such  kinship  with  our  personal 
selves.  Our  own  thoughts  are  what  we  are  most  at  home  with, 
what  we  are  least  afraid  of.  To  say  then  that  the  Universe 
essentially  is  Thought  is  to  say  that  I myself,  potentially  at 
least,  am  all.  There  is  no  radically  alien  corner,  but  an  all-per- 
vading intimacy.  Now  in  certain  sensitively  egoistic  minds  this 
conception  of  reality  is  sure  to  put  on  a narrow,  close,  sick-room 
air.  Everything  sentimental  and  priggish  will  be  consecrated 
by  it.  That  element  in  reality  which  every  strong  man  of  com- 
mon-sense willingly  feels  there  because  it  calls  forth  powers 
that  he  owns — the  rough,  harsh,  sea-wave,  north-wind  element, 
the  denier  of  persons,  the  democratizer — is  banished  because 
it  jars  too  much  on  the  desire  for  communion.  Now  it  is  the 
very  enjoyment  of  this  element  which  throws  many  men  upon 
the  materialistic  or  agnostic  hypothesis,  as  a polemic  reaction 
against  the  contrary  extreme.  They  sicken  at  a life  wholly  con- 
stituted of  intimacy.  There  is  an  overpowering  desire  at 
moments  to  escape  personality,  to  revel  in  the  action  of  forces 
that  have  no  respect  for  our  ego,  to  let  the  tides  flow  even  if 
they  flow  over  us.  The  strife  of  these  two  kinds  of  mental 
temper  will,  I think,  always  be  seen  in  philosophy.  Some  men 
will  keep  insisting  on  the  reason,  the  atonement,  that  lies  in  the 
heart  of  things  and  that  we  can  act  witji ; others  on  the 
opacity  of  brute  fact  that  we  must  react  against. 

IV.  Now  there  is  one  element  of  our  active  nature  which  the 
Christian  religion  has  emphatically  recognized,  but  which  philo- 
sophers as  a rule  have  with  great  insincerity  tried  to  huddle  out 
of  sight  in  their  pretension  to  found  systems  of  absolute  cer- 
tainty. I mean  the  element  of  Faith.  Faith  means  belief  in 
something  concerning  which  doubt  is  still  theoretically  possible; 
and  as  the  test  of  belief  is  willingness  to  act,  oi  may  say  that 
faith  is  the  readiness  to  act  in  a cause  the  prosperous  issue  of 
which  is  not  certified  to  us  in  advance.  It  is  in  fact  the  same 
moral  quality  which  we  call  courage  in  practical  affairs.  And 
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there  will  be  a very  widespread  tendency  in  men  of  vigorous 
nature  to  enjoy  a certain  amount  of  uncertainty  ip  their  philo- 
sophic creed,  just  as  risk  lends  a zest  to  worldly  activity.  Abso- 
lutely certified  philosophies  seeking  the  inconcussum  are  fruits 
of  mental  natures  in  which  the  passion  for  identity  (which  we 
saw  to  be  but  one  factor  of  the  rational  appetite)  plays  an 
abnormally  exclusive  part.  In  the  average  man,  on  the  contrary, 
the  power  to  trust , to  risk  a little  beyond  the  literal  evidence,  is 
an  essential  function.  Any  mode  of  conceiving  the  universe 
which  makes  an  appeal  to  this  generous  power,  and  makes  the 
man  seem  as  if  he  were  individually  helping  to  create  the  actu- 
ality of  the  truth  whose  metaphysical  reality  he  is  willing  to 
assume,  will  be  sure  to  be  responded  to  by  large  numbers. 

The  necessity  of  Faith  as  an  ingredient  in  our  mental  attitude 
is  strongly  insisted  on  by  the  scientific  philosophers  of  the 
present  day.  But  by  a singularly  arbitrary  caprice  they  say  that 
it  is  only  legitimate  when  used  in  the  interests  of  one  particular 
proposition,  the  proposition,  namely,  that  the  course  of  nature  is 
uniform.  That  nature  will  follow  to-morrow  the  same  laws  that 
she  follows  to-day  is,  they  all  admit,  a truth  which  no  man  can 
know ; but  in  the  interests  of  cognition  as  well  as  of  action  we 
must  postulate  or  assume  it.  As  Helmholtz  says:  “ Hier  gilt 
nur  der  eine  Rath:  vertraue  und  handle!”  And  Prof.  Bain 
urges:  “Our  only  error  is  in  proposing  to  give  any  reason  or 
justification  of  the  postulate  or  to  treat  it  as  otherwise  than 
begged  at  the  very  outset.” 

With  regard  to  all  other  possible  truths,  however,  a number 
of  our  most  influential  contemporaries  think  that  an  attitude  of 
faith  is  not  only  illogical  but  shameful.  Faith  in  a religious 
dogma  for  which  there  is  no  outward  proof,  but  which  we  are 
tempted  to  postulate  for  our  emotional  interests,  just  as  we 
postulate  the  uniformity  of  nature  for  our  intellectual  interests, 
is  branded  by  Prof.  Huxley  as  “the  lowest  depth  of  immo- 
rality.” Citations  of  this  kind  from  leaders  of  the  modern  Auf- 
kldrung  might  be  multiplied  almost  indefinitely.  Take  Prof. 
Clifford’s  art’  /on  the  “ Ethics  of  Belief.”  He  calls  it  “guilt’ 
and  “sin”  to  believe  even  the  truth  without  “scientific  evidence.” 
But  what  is  the  use  of  being  a genius,  unless  with  the  same  scien- 
tific evidence  as  other  men,  one  can  reach  more  truth  than  they? 
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Why  does  Clifford  fearlessly  proclaim  his  belief  in  the  Conscious- 
Automaton  theory,  although  the  “ proofs”  before  him  are  the 
same  which  make  Mr.  Lewes  reject  it  ? Why  does  he  believe  in 
primordial  units  of  “ mind  stuff”  on  evidence  which  would  seem 
quite  worthless  to  Professor  Bain  ? Simply  because,  like  every 
human  being  of  the  slightest  mental  originality,  he  is  peculiarly 
sensitive  to  evidence  that  bears  in  some  one  direction.  It  is  ut- 
terly hopeless  to  try  to  exorcise  such  sensitiveness  by  calling  it 
the  disturbing  subjective  factor,  and  branding  it  as  the  root  of 
all  evil.  “ Subjective”  be  it  called  ! And  “ disturbing”  to  those 
whom  it  foils ! But  if  it  helps  those  who,  as  Cicero  says,  vim 
natures  magis  sentiunt,  it  is  good  and  not  evil.  Pretend  what  we 
may,  the  whole  man  within  us  is  at  work  when  we  form  our 
philosophical  opinions.  Intellect,  will,  taste,  and  passion  co- 
operate just  as  they  do  in  practical  affairs,  and  lucky  it  is  if 
the  passion  be  not  something  as  petty  as  a love  of  personal 
conquest  over  the  philosopher  across  the  way.  The  absurd  ab- 
straction of  an  intellect  verbally  formulating  all  its  evidence  and 
carefully  estimating  the  probability  thereof  by  a vulgar  fraction 
by  the  size  of  whose  denominator  and  numerator  alone  it  is 
swayed,  is  ideally  as  inept  as  it  is  actually  impossible.  It  is 
almost  incredible  that  men  who  are  themselves  working  philoso- 
phers should  pretend  that  any  philosophy  can  be,  or  ever  has 
been,  constructed  without  the  help  of  personal  preference,  belief, 
or  divination.  How  have  they  succeeded  in  so  stultifying  their 
sense  for  the  living  facts  of  human  nature  as  not  to  perceive 
that  every  philosopher,  or  man  of  science  either,  whose  initi- 
ative counts  for  anything  in  the  evolution  of  thought,  has  taken 
his  stand  on  a sort  of  dumb  conviction  that  the  truth  must  lie  in 
one  direction  rather  than  another,  and  a sort  of  preliminary 
assurance  that  his  notion  can  be  made  to  work  ; and  has  borne 
his  best  fruit  in  trying  to  make  it  work?  These  mental  in- 
stincts in  different  men  are  the  spontaneous  variations  upon 
which  the  intellectual  struggle  for  existence  is  based.  The  fittest 
conceptions  survive,  and  with  them  the  names  of  their  cham- 
pions shining  to  all  futurity. 

The  coil  is  about  us,  struggle  as  we  may.  The  only  escape 
from  faith  is  mental  nullity.  What  we  all  enjoy  most  in  a 
Huxley  or  a Clifford  is  not  the  professor  with  his  learning,  but 
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the  human  personality  which  is  ready  to  go  in  for  what  it  feels 
to  be  right,  in  spite  of  all  appearances.  The  entire  man  has 
but  one  interest,  to  be  right.  That  for  him  is  the  art  of  all  arts, 
and  all  means  are  fair  which  help  him  to  it.  Naked  he  is  flung 
into  the  world,  and  between  him  and  nature  there  are  no  rules 
of  civilized  warfare.  The  rules  of  the  scientific  game,  burdens 
of  proof,  presumptions,  experimcnta  crucis,  complete  inductions, 
and  the  like,  are  only  binding  on  those  who  enter  that  game. 
As  a matter  of  fact  we  all  more  or  less  do  enter  it,  because  it 
helps  us  to  our  end.  But  if  the  means  presume  to  frustrate 
the  end  and  call  us  cheats  for  being  right  in  advance  of  their 
slow  aid,  by  guesswork  or  by  hook  or  crook,  what  shall  we  say 
of  them?  Were  all  of  Professor  Clifford’s  works,  except  the 
“ Ethics  of  Belief,”  forgotten,  he  might  well  figure  in  future 
treatises  on  psychology  in  place  of  the  rather  threadbare  in- 
stance of  the  miser  who  has  been  led  by  the  association  of 
ideas  to  prefer  his  gold  to  all  the  goods  he  might  buy  with  it. 

In  short,  if  I am  born  with  such  a superior  general  reaction 
to  evidence  that  I can  guess  right  and  act  accordingly,  and 
gain  all  that  comes  of  right  action,  while  my  less  gifted  neigh- 
bor (paralyzed  by  his  scruples  and  waiting  for  more  evidence 
which  he  dares  not  anticipate,  much  as  he  longs  to)  still  stands 
shivering  on  the  brink,  by  what  law  shall  I be  forbidden  to 
reap  the  advantages  of  my  superior  native  sensitiveness?  Of 
course  I yield  to  my  belief,  in  such  a case  as  this,  or  distrust  it, 
alike  at  my  peril,  just  as  I do  in  any  of  the  great  practical  de- 
cisions of  life.  If  my  inborn  faculties  are  good,  I am  a prophet; 
if  poor,  I am  a failure;  nature  spews  me  out  of  her  mouth  and 
there  is  an  end  of  me.  In  the  total  game  of  life  we  stake  our 
persons  all  the  while,  and  if  in  its  theoretic  part  our  persons  will 
help  us  to  a conclusion,  surely  we  should  also  stake  them  there, 
however  inarticulate  they  may  be. 

V.  But  in  being  so  very  articulate  myself  in  proving  what 
to  all  readers  wflth  a sense  for  reality  will  seem  a platitude,  am  I 
not  w’asting  words?  We  cannot  live  or  think  at  all  without 
some  degree  of  faith.  Faith  is  synonymous  with  workingi 
hypothesis.  The  only  difference  is  that  while  some  hypotheses 
can  be  refuted  in  five  minutes,  others  may  defy  ages.  A chemist 
who  conjectures  that  a certain  wall-paper  contains  arsenic  and 
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has  faith  enough  to  lead  him  to  take  the  trouble  to  put  some  of 
it  into  a hydrogen  bottle,  finds  out  by  the  results  of  his  action 
whether  he  was  right  or  wrong.  But  theories  like  that  of 
Darwin,  or  that  of  the  kinetic  constitution  of  matter,  may 
exhaust  the  labors  of  generations  in  their  corroboration,  each 
tester  of  their  truth  proceeding  in  this  simple  way,  that  he  acts 
as  if  it  were  true,  and  expects  the  result  to  disappoint  him  if 
his  assumption  is  false.  The  longer  disappointment  is  delayed 
the  stronger  grows  his  faith  in  his  theory. 

Now  in  such  questions  as  God,  immortality,  absolute 
morality,  and  free  will,  no  non-papal  believer  at  the  present  day 
pretends  his  faith  to  be  of  an  essentially  different  complexion : 
he  can  always  doubt  his  creed.  But  his  intimate  persuasion  is 
that  the  odds  in  its  favor  are  strong  enough  to  warrant  him  in 
acting  all  along  on  the  assumption  of  its  truth.  His  corrobo- 
ration or  repudiation  by  the  nature  of  things  may,  be  deferred 
until  the  day  of  judgment.  The  uttermost  he  now  means  is 
something  like  this : “ I expect  then  to  triumph  with  tenfold 
glory;  but  if  it  should  turn  out,  as  indeed  it  may,  that  I have 
spent  my  days  in  a fool’s  paradise,  why,  better  have  been  the 
dupe  of  such  a dreamland  than  the  cunning  reader  of  a world 
like  that  which  then  beyond  all  doubt  unmasks  itself  to  view.” 

In  short,  we  go  in  against  materialism  very  much  as  we 
should  go  in,  had  we  a chance,  against  the  second  French 
empire  or  the  Church  of  Rome,  or  any  other  system  of  things 
towards  which  our  repugnance  is  vast  enough  to  determine 
energetic  action,  but  too  vague  to  issue  in  distinct  argumenta- 
tion. Our  reasons  are  ludicrously  incommensurate  with  the 
volume  of  our  feeling.  On  the  latter  we  none  the  less  unhesi- 
tatingly act.  Now  I wish  to  show  what  to  my  knowledge  has 
never  been  clearly  pointed  out,  that  belief  (as  measured  by 
action)  not  only  does  and  must  continually  outstrip  scientific 
evidence,  but  that  there  is  a certain  class  of  truths  of  whose 
reality  belief  is  a factor  as  well  as  a confessor;  and  that  as 
regards  this  class  of  truths  faith  is  not  only  licit  and  pertinent, 
but  essential  and  indispensable.  The  truths  cannot  become 
true  till  our  faith  has  made  them  so. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  I am  climbing  in  the  Alps  and 
have  had  the  ill-luck  to  work  myself  into  a position  from 
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which  the  only  escape  is  by  a terrible  leap.  Being  without 
similar  experience,  I have  no  evidence  of  my  ability  to  perform 
it  successfully,  but  hope  and  confidence  in  myself  make  me  sure 
I shall  not  miss  my  aim,  and  nerve  my  feet  to  execute  what 
without  those  subjective  emotions  would  perhaps  have  been 
impossible.  But  suppose,  on  the  contrary,  the  subjective 
emotion  of  fear  and  mistrust  preponderate,  or  suppose  that, 
having  just  read  the  “ Ethics  of  Belief,”  I feel  that  it  would  be 
sinful  to  act  upon  an  assumption  unverified  by  previous  experi- 
ence ; why,  then  I shall  hesitate  so  long  that  at  last,  exhausted 
and  trembling,  launching  myself  in  a moment  of  despair,  I miss 
my  foothold  and  roll  into  the  abyss.  In  this  case,  and  it  is  one 
of  an  immense  class,  the  part  of  wisdom  is  clearly  to  believe 
what  one  desires,  for  the  belief  is  one  of  the  indispensable  pre- 
liminary conditions  of  the  realization  of  its  object.  There  are 
then  cases  where  faith  creates  its  own  verification.  Believe,  and 
you  shall  be  right,  for  you  shall  save  yourself.  Doubt,  and  you 
shall  again  be  right,  for  you  shall  perish.  The  only  difference  is 
that  to  believe  is  greatly  to  your  advantage. 

The  future  movements  of  the  stars  or  the  facts  of  past 
history  are  determined  now  once  for  all,  whether  I like  them  or 
not.  They  are  given  irrespective  of  my  wishes,  and  in  all  that 
concerns  truths  like  these  subjective  preference  should  have  no 
part.  It  can  only  obscure  the  judgment.  But  in  every  fact 
into  which  there  enters  an  element  of  personal  contribution  on 
my  part,  as  soon  as  this  personal  contribution  demands  a certain 
degree  of  subjective  energy  which,  in  its  turn,  calls  for  a certain 
amount  of  faith  in  the  result,  so  that,  after  all,  the  actuality  of 
the  future  fact  is  conditioned  by  the  actuality  of  my  present 
faith  in  it,  how  trebly  asinine  would  it  be  for  me  to  deny 
myself  the  use  of  the  subjective  method,  the  method  of  belief 
based  on  desire ! 

Now  in  every  proposition  whose  bearing  is  universal,  and 
such  are  all  the  propositions  of  philosophy,  the  acts  of  the  sub- 
ject and  their  consequences  throughout  eternity  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  formula.  If  M represent  the  entire  world  minus 
the  reaction  of  the  thinker  upon  it,  and  if  M + x represent  the 
absolutely  total  matter  of  philosophic  propositions,  x standing 
for  the  thinker’s  reaction  and  its  results,  what  would  be  a uni- 
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versal  truth  if  the  term  x were  one  complexion,  might  become 
egregious  error  if  x altered  its  character.  Let  it  not  be  said 
that  x is  too  infinitesimal  a component  to  change  the  character 
of  the  immense  whole  in  which  it  lies  imbedded.  Everything 
depends  on  the  point  of  view  of  the  philosophic  proposition  in 
question.  If  we  have  to  define  the  universe  from  the  point  of 
view  of  sensibility,  the  critical  material  for  our  judgment  lies  in 
the  animal  kingdom,  insignificant  as  it  is  quantitatively  consid- 
ered. The  moral  definition  of  the  world  may  depend  on  phe- 
nomena more  restricted  still  in  range.  In  short,  many  a long 
phrase  may  have  its  sense  reversed  by  the  addition  of  three 
letters,  n o t ; many  a monstrous  mass  have  its  unstable  equi- 
librium discharged  one  way  or  the  other  by  a feather  weight 
which  falls  upon  it. 

Let  us  make  this  clear  by  a few  examples.  The  philosophy 
of  Evolution  offers  us  to-day  a new  empirical  criterion  to  serve 
as  an  ethical  test  between  right  and  wrong.  Previous  empirical 
criteria,  it  says,  being  subjective,  have  left  us  still  floundering  in 
variations  of  opinion  and  the  status  belli.  Here  is  an  objective 
criterion  which  is  fixed : That  is  to  be  called  good  which  is 
destined  to  prevail  or  survive.  But  we  immediately  see  that 
this  standard  can  only  remain  objective  by  leaving  myself  and 
my  conduct  out.  If  what  prevails  and  survives  does  so  by  my 
help,  and  cannot  do  so  without  that  help,  if  something  else  will 
prevail  in  case  I alter  my  conduct,  how  can  I possibly  now,  con- 
scious of  alternative  courses  of  action  open  before  me,  either  of 
which  I may  suppose  capable  of  altering  the  path  of  events, 
decide  which  course  to  take,  by  asking  what  path  events  will 
follow?  If  they  follow  my  direction,  evidently  my  direction 
cannot  wait  on  them.  The  only  possible  manner  in  which  an 
evolutionist  can  use  his  standard  is  the  obsequious  method  of 
forecasting  the  course  society  would  take  but  for  him , and  then 
putting  an  extinguisher  on  all  personal  idiosyncrasies  of  desire 
and  interest,  and  with  bated  breath  and  tiptoe  tread  following 
as  straight  as  may  be  at  the  tail,  and  bringing  up  the  rear  of 
everything.  Some  pious  creatures  may  find  their  pleasure  in 
this,  but  not  only  does  it  violate  our  general  wish  to  lead  and 
not  to  follow  (a  wish  which  is  surely  not  immoral  if  we  only 
lead  aright),  but  if  it  be  treated  as  every  ethical  principle  must 
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be  treated,  namely,  as  a rule  good  for  all  men  alike,  its  general 
observance  would  lead  to  its  practical  refutation  by  bringing 
about  a general  deadlock.  Each  good  man  hanging  back  and 
waiting  for  orders  from  the  rest,  absolute  stagnation  would  en- 
sue. Happy  then  if  a few  unrighteous  ones  contribute  an  initia- 
tive which  sets  things  moving  again  ! 

All  this  is  no  caricature.  That  the  course  of  destiny  may 
be  altered  by  individuals  no  wise  evolutionist  ought  to  doubt.' 
Everything  for  him  has  small  beginnings,  has  a bnd  which  may 
be  “nipped,”  and  nipped  by  a feeble  force.  Human  races  and 
tendencies  follow  the  law  and  have  also  small  beginnings.  The 
best,  according  to  Evolution,  is  that  which  has  the  biggest  end- 
ings. Now,  if  a present  race  of  men,  enlightened  in  the  evolu- 
tionary philosophy,  and  able  to  forecast  the  future,  were  to 
discern  in  a small  tribe  arising  near  them  the  potentiality  of 
future  supremacy,  were  able  to  see  that  not  only  their  own  race 
but  all  races  would  eventually  be  wiped  out  of  existence  by  the 
new-comers  if  the  expansion  of  these  were  left  unmolested,  these 
present  sages  would  have  two  courses  open  to  them,  either  per- 
fectly in  harmony  with  the  evolutionary  test.  Strangle  the  new 
race  now,  and  ours  survives ; help  the  new  race,  and  it  survives. 
In  both  cases  the  action  is  right  as  measured  by  the  evolution- 
ary standard — it  is  action  for  the  winning  side. 

How,  for  instance,  should  an  evolutionist  member  of  Con- 

1 Mr.  Spencer,  it  is  true,  in  his  “ Study  of  Sociology,”  and  his  disciple,  Mr. 
Grant  Allen,  in  an  article  on  “ Nation  Making,”  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
1878,  hold  that  no  individual  initiative  has  any  effect  in  determining  the  course1) 
of  human  destiny.  This  relapse  into  oriental  fatalism  is,  of  course,  no  necessary 
corollary  of  the  Evolution  Philosophy,  which  by  every  principle  of  clear  thinking 
should  rather  hold  that  the  destiny  of  mankind,  whether  fatahy  or  not,  is  wrought 
out  through  the  strictly  determinate  inventions  and  discoveries,  acts  and  beliefs,) 
examples  and  influences,  of  strictly  determinate  individuals,  than  in  spite  of  them 
by  a vaguely  hypostatized  power  which,  whether  you  call  it  “ physical  geography 
with  Allen,  or  “ ancestral  conditions”  with  Spencer,  remains  in  their  pages  as " 
essentially  unanalyzed  and  unscientific  as  in  Emerson’s  verses  : 1 

“The  passive  master  lent  his  hand 
To  the  vast  soul  that  o’er  him  planned  ; 

And  the  same  power  that  reared  the  shrine 
Bestrode  the  tribes  that  knelt  within.” 

If  we  must  have  mysticism,  save  us  from  the  materialistic  sort!  Transcen-> 
dental  mysticism  has  sweetness,  if  not  light.  The  other  has  neither. 
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gress  use  the  standard  of  “ what  will  prevail  ” to  help  him  to  vote 
on  the  question  of  excluding  the  Chinese  from  California?  The 
reason  given  for  excluding  them  is  that  if  we  let  them  come 
their  race  will  ruin  ours  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  But  that 
would  seem  to  be  a proof  that  they  are  the  best  race,  and  a rea- 
son for  helping  them.  This  hasty  judgment  may,  however,  be 
corrected  by  saying  that  the  competition  which  measures  real 
superiority  must  not  be  confined  to  peace,  but  include  the 
regime  of  force.  Not  till  they  prevent  u.s  vi  ct  armis  from  repel- 
ling them  into  China  can  they  be  deemed  best.  What  is  good 
must  triumph,  not  only  in  open  market  but  in  open  war.  Now 
if  the  Chinese  were  themselves  evolutionists,  and,  recognizing 
success  as  the  only  ultimate  law,  resolved  immediately  to  hurl 
their  hundreds  of  millions  against  our  tens,  and  exact  a treaty 
which  should  open  the  markets  again  to  their  confessed  peace- 
ful supremacy,  might  not  a cosmopolitan  and  unprejudiced  fol- 
lower of  Darwin  well  hesitate  which  side  to  espouse,  for  might 
not  either  prevail?  And  might  not  the  throwing  of  his  weight 
and  that  of  a few  hundreds  intelligent  like  him  into  one  side  or 
other  of  the  balance  really  turn  the  scale  ? 1 

Thus  the  evolutionist  foundation  of  ethics  is  purely  objective 
only  to  the  herd  of  nullities  whose  votes  count  for  zero  in  the 
march  of  events.  But  for  the  others,  examples  and  leaders  of 
opinion,  potentates,  and  in  general  those  to  whose  actions  posi- 
tion or  genius  gives  a far-reaching  human  import,  and  to  the 
rest  of  us,  each  in  his  measure — whenever  we  espouse  a cause  we 
contribute  to  the  determination  of  the  evolutionary  standard  of 
right.  The  truly  wise  disciple  of  this  school  will  then  admit 
Faith  as  an  ultimate  ethical  factor.  Any  philosophy  which 
makes  such  questions  as  What  is  the  ideal  type  of  humanity  ? 
What  shall  be  reckoned  virtues?  What  conduct  is  good? 
depend  on  the  question  What  is  going  to  succeed?  must  needs 

'The  text  was  written  before  Mr.  Spencer’s  “Data  of  Ethics”  appeared. 
That  work,  if  I have  not  misread  it,  exhibits  an  almost  Quakerish  respect  for  peace, 
and  regards  the  warlike  struggle  for  existence  as  an  iiberwundener  Standpunkt , 
no  longer  to  be  practically  adopted  by  modern  evolutionists.  This  can  be  re- 
garded as  nothing  more  or  less  than  an  individual’s  subjective  preference.  If  half 
the  human  race  yield  to  Mr.  Spencer’s  influence,  the  final  balance  of  power  between 
races,  the  finally  prevalent  ideas  of  character,  will  be  very  different  from  those 
which  will  result  if  his  words  fall  on  deaf  ears. 
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fall  back  on  personal  belief  as  one  of  the  ultimate  conditions  of 
the  truth.  For  again  and  again  success  depends  on  energy  of 
act,  energy  again  depends  on  faith  that  we  shall  not  fail,  and 
that  faith  in  turn  on  the  faith  that  we  are  right — which  faith  thus 
verifies  itself. 

Take  as  another  example  the  question  of  Optimism  or  Pes- 
simism which  makes  so  much  noise  just  now  in  Germany.  Every 
human  being  must  some  time  decide  for  himself  whether  life  is 
worth  living.  Suppose  that  in  looking  at  the  world  and  seeing 
how  full  it  is  of  misery,  of  old  age,  of  wickedness  and  pain,  and 
how  unsafe  is  his  own  future,  he  yields  to  the  pessimistic  con- 
clusion, cultivates  disgust  and  dread,  ceases  striving,  and  finally 
commits  suicide.  He  thus  adds  to  the  mass  M of  mundane 
phenomena,  independent  of  his  subjectivity,  the  subjective  com- 
plement -r,  which  makes  of  the  whole  an  utterly  black  picture 
illumined  by  no  gleam  of  good.  Pessimism  completed,  verified 
by  his  moral  reaction,  and  the  deed  in  which  this  ends,  is  true  be-1' 
yond  a doubt.  M + x expresses  a state  of  things  totally  bad. 
The  man’s  belief  supplied  all  that  was  lacking  to  make  it  so,  and 
now  that  it  is  made  so  the  belief  was  right. 

But  now  suppose  that  with  the  same  evil  facts  M,  the  man’s*' 
reaction  x is  exactly  reversed.  Suppose  that  instead  of  giving 
way  to  the  evil  he  braves  it  and  finds  a sterner,  more  wonderful 
joy  than  any  passive  pleasure  can  yield  in  triumphing  over  pain 
and  defying  fear.  Suppose  he  does  this  successfully,  and  how- 
ever thickly  evils  crowd  upon  him  proves  his  dauntless  sub- 
jectivity to  be  more  than  their  match.  Will  not  every  one 
confess  that  the  bad  character  of  the  M is  here  the  conditio  sine 
qua  ?ion  of  the  good  character  of  the  x?  Will  not  every  one  in- 
stantly declare  a world  fitted  only  for  fair-weather  human  beings 
susceptible  of  every  passive  enjoyment,  but  without  independ- 
ence, courage,  or  fortitude,  to  be  from  a moral  point  of  view  in- 
commensurably  inferior  to  a world  framed  to  elicit  from  the  man 
every  form  'of  triumphant  endurance  and  conquering  moral 
energy?  As  James  Hinton  says: 

“ Little  inconveniences,  exertions,  pains ; these  are  the  only  things  in 
which  we  rightly  feel  our  life  at  all.  If  these  be  not  there,  existence  be- 
comes worthless,  or  worse ; success  in  putting  them  all  away  is  fatal.  So  it 
is  men  engage  in  athletic  sports,  spend  their  holidays  in  climbing  up  moun- 
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tains,  find  nothing  so  enjoyable  as  that  which  taxes  their  endurance  and 
their  energy.  This  is  the  way  we  are  made,  I say.  It  may  or  may  not  be 
a mystery  or  a paradox;  it  is  a fact.  Now  this  enjoyment  in  endurance  is 
just  according  to  the  intensity  of  life ; the  more  physical  vigor  and  balance, 
the  more  endurance  can  be  made  an  element  of  satisfaction.  A sick  man 
cannot  stand  it.  The  line  of  enjoyable  suffering  is  not  a fixed  one ; it  fluc- 
tuates with  the  perfectness  of  the  life.  That  our  pains  are,  as  they  are,  un- 
endurable, awful,  overwhelming,  crushing,  not  to  be  borne  save  in  misery 
and  dumb  impatience,  which  utter  exhaustion  alone  makes  patient — that 
our  pains  are  thus  unendurable,  means  not  that  they  are  too  great,  but  that 
we  are  sick.  We  have  not  got  our  proper  life.  So  you  perceive  pain  is  no 
more  necessarily  an  evil,  but  an  essential  element  of  the  highest  good.”  1 

But  the  highest  good  can  only  be  achieved  by  our  getting 
our  proper  life,  and  that  can  only  come  about  by  help  of  a moral 
energy  born  of  the  faith  that  in  some  way  or  other  we  shall  suc- 
ceed in  getting  it  if  we  try  pertinaciously  enough.  This  world 
is  good,  we  must  say,  since  it  is  what  we  make  it,  and  we  shall 
make  it  good.  How  can  we  exclude  from  the  cognition  of  a 
truth  a faith  which  is  involved  in  the  creation  of  the  truth  ? M 
has  its  character  indeterminate,  susceptible  of  forming  part  of  a 
thorough-going  Pessimism  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  a moral  (as 
distinguished  from  a sensual)  Optimism  on  the  other.  All  de- 
pends on  the  character  of  the  personal  contribution,  x.  Wherever 
the  facts  to  be  formulated  contain  such  a contribution  we  may 
logically,  legitimately,  and  inexpugnably  believe  what  we  desire. 
The  belief  creates  its  verification.  The  thought  becomes  liter- 
ally father  to  the  fact,  as  the  wish  was  father  to  the  thought. 

Observe  that  in  all  this  not  a word  has  been  said  of  free  will. 
It  all  applies  as  well  to  a predetermined  as  to  an  indeterminate 
universe.  If  M + x is  fixed  in  advance,  the  belief  which  leads 
to  x and  the  desire  which  prompts  the  belief  are  also  fixed.  But 
fixed  or  not,  these  subjective  states  form  a phenomenal  condi- 
tion necessarily  preceding  the  facts,  necessarily  constitutive, 
therefore,  of  the  truth  M -j-  x which  we  seek.  If,  however,  free 
acts  be  possible,  a faith  in  their  possibility,  by  augmenting  the 
moral  energy  which  gives  them  birth,  will  increase  their  fre- 
quency' in  a given  individual. 

1 Life  of  James  Hinton,  pp.  172,  173.  See  also  the  excellent  chapter  on  “ Faith 
and  Sight”  in  the  “ Mystery  of  Matter,”  by  J.  Allanson  Picton.  Hinton’s  “ Mys- 
tery of  Pain”  will  undoubtedly  always  remain  the  classical  utterance  on  this  subject. 
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VI.  Let  us  now  turn  to  the  radical  question  of  life,  the 
question  whether  this  be  at  bottom  a moral  or  an  unmoral 
universe,  and  see  whether  the  method  of  faith  may  legitimately 
have  a place  there.  It  is  really  the  question  of  Materialism. 
Is  the  world  a simple  brute  actuality,  an  existence  de  facto , about{ 
which  the  deepest  thing  that  can  be  said  is  that  it  happens  to 
be  thus  and  not  otherwise,  tho  it  might  just  as  well  abso- 
lutely have  been  otherwise ; or  is  it,  on  the  other  hand,  a world^ 
whose  intimate  nature  and  ultimate  reason  is  moral  ? 

The  alternative  implies  that  the  judgment  should  be  or 
should  not  be,  the  judgment  of  better  or  worse,  of  ought,  is  as 
intimately  and  objectively  pertinent  to  phenomena  as  the  simple 
judgment  is  or  is  not.  The  materialistic  theorists  say  that 
judgments  having  the  former  form  are  ultimately  derived  from 
judgments  having  the  latter  form.  Moral  truths  are  tributary 
to  matters  of  fact.  It  is  better  that  I should  have  my  tooth 
out.  Why?  Because  of  the  fact  that  I shall  then  be  free  from 
pain.  But  the  absolute  moralists  reply,  “ Why  is  that  fact 
better  ?”  Because  of  the  fact  that  I can  then  finish  my  work. 
“But  why  is  the  fact  of  finishing  work  better?”  Because  my 
deepest  passion  and  interest  lies  in  my  work,  and  so  on.  The 
materialists  say  that  the  words  “ good  ” and  “ bad  ” have  no  sense 
out  of  relation  to  subjective  passions  and  interests.  Change 
these,  and  the  goods  and  evils  are  reversed.  Abolish  them,  and' 
exeunt  good  and  evil  from  the  field  of  being.  If  the  desires  are 
there,  certain  other  things  should  be ; but  we  cannot  say  of  the 
desires  themselves  either  that  they  should  or  should  not  be.1 
When  a materialist  says  it  is  better  for  him  to  suffer  great  in- 
convenience than  to  break  a promise,  he  only  means  that  his 
social  interests  have  become  so  knit  up  with  keeping  faith  that, 
those  interests  once  being  granted,  it  is  better  for  him  to  keep- 
the  promise  in  spite  of  everything.  But  the  interests  them- 
selves are  neither  right  nor  wrong,  except  possibly  with  refer- 
ence to  some  ulterior  order  of  interests  which  themselves  again 
would  be  simple  brute  data  without  intrinsic  character,  either 
good  or  bad.  The  is  lies  deepest;  the  should  is  its  corollary.' 
The  is  explains,  the  should  asks  explanation  ; the  is  is  absolute, 
the  should  dependent. 

For  the  absolute  moralists,  on  the  contrary,  we  can  never 
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explain  a given  should  except  by  reference  to  a still  deeper 
should.  The  moral  judgment  is  irreducible,  and  independent  of 
all  judgments  of  fact.  It  applies  to  the  subjective  interests  as 
well  as  to  the  phenomena  which  they  measure.  Not  only  is  it 
best  for  my  social  interests  to  keep  my  promise,  but  best  for  me 
to  have  those  interests,  and  best  for  the  cosmos  to  have  this  me. 
Like  the  old  woman  in  the  story  who  described  the  world  as 
resting  on  a rock,  and  then  explained  that  rock  to  be  supported 
by  another  rock,  and  finally  when  pushed  with  questions  said  it 
was  “ rocks  all  the  way  down,”  he  who  believes  this  to  be  a 
radically  moral  universe  must  hold  the  moral  order  to  rest 
either  on  an  absolute  and  ultimate  should  or  on  a series  of 
shoulds  “ all  the  way  down.” 

The  practical  difference  between  this  sort  of  moralist  and 
one  who  makes  moral  judgments  tributary  to  facts  is  enormous. 
The  materialist  when  his  moral  feelings  are  at  war  with  the  facts 
about  him  is  always  free  to  seek  harmony  by  toning  down  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  feelings.  Being  mere  data,  neither  good  nor 
evil  in  themselves,  he  may  pervert  them  or  lull  them  to 
sleep  by  any  means  at  his  command.  Truckling,  compromise, 
time-serving,  capitulations  of  conscience,  are  conventionally  op- 
probrious names  for  what,  if  successfully  carried  out,  would  be 
on  the  materialist’s  principle  by  far  the  easiest  and  most  praise- 
worthy mode  of  bringing  about  that  harmony  between  inner 
and  outer  relations  which  is  all  he  means  by  good.  The  abso- 
lute moralist,  on  the  other  hand,  when  his  interests  clash  with 
the  world  is  not  free  to  gain  harmony  by  sacrificing  the  ideal  in- 
terests. According  to  him  these  latter  should  be  as  they  are  and 
not  otherwise.  Resistance  then,  poverty,  martyrdom  if  need  be, 
tragedy  in  a word,  such  are  the  solemn  feasts  of  his  inward 
faith.  Not  that  the  contradiction  between  the  moralist  and 
materialist  occurs  every  day.  In  commonplace  matters  all 
moral  schools  agree.  It  is  only  in  the  lonely  emergencies  of  life 
that  our  moral  creed  is  tested.  Then  routine  maxims  fail  and 
we  fall  back  on  our  Gods.  It  cannot  then  be  said  that  the  ques- 
tion Is  this  a moral  world  ? is  a meaningless  and  unverifiable 
question  because  it  deals  with  something  non-phenomenal. 
Any  question  is  full  of  meaning  to  which,  as  here,  contrary 
answers  lead  to  contrary  behavior.  And  it  seems  as  if  in 
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answering  such  a question  as  this  we  might  proceed  exactly  as 
does  the  physical  philosopher  in  testing  an  hypothesis.  He 
deduces  from  the  hypothesis  an  experimental  action,  x : this  he 
adds  to  the  facts  M already  existing.  It  fits  them  if  the  hypo- 
thesis be  true;  if  not,  there  is  discord.  The  results  of  the  action 
corroborate  or  refute  the  idea  from  which  it  flowed.  So  here : 
the  verification  of  the  theory  which  you  may  hold  as  to  the 
moral  character  of  the  world  can  only  consist  in  this,  that  if  you 
proceed  to  act  upon  your  theory  it  will  be  reversed  by  nothing 
that  later  turns  up  as  your  action’s  fruit;  it  will  harmonize  so' 
well  with  the  entire  drift  of  experience  that  the  latter,  as  it  were, 
adopts  it,  or  at  most  gives  it  an  ampler  interpretation  without 
obliging  you  in  any  way  to  change  the  essence  of  its  formula- 
tion. If  this  be  a moral  universe,  all  acts  that  I make  on  that 
assumption,  all  expectations  that  I ground  on  it,  will  tend  more 
and  more  completely  to  interdigitate  with  the  phenomena 
already  existing  to  match  them.  M -f-  x will  be  in  accord,  and 
the  more  I live,  and  the  more  the  fruits  of  my  activity  come  to 
light,  the  more  satisfactory  the  consensus  will  grow.  Whilst  if 
it  be  not  a moral  universe  and  I rashly  assume  that  it  is,  the-' 
course  of  experience  will  throw  ever-new  impediments  in  the 
way  of  my  belief  and  become  more  and  more  difficult  to  ex- 
press in  its  language.  Epicycle  upon  epicycle  of  subsidiary 
hypotheses  will  have  to  be  invoked  to  give  to  the  discrepant 
terms  a temporary  appearance  of  squaring  with  each  other,  but 
at  last  even  this  resource  will  fail. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  universe  be  not  moral,  what  is  the 
verification  ? It  is  that  by  letting  our  moral  interests  sit  lightly 
on  us,  disbelieving  that  there  is  any  duty  about  them  (since  duty 
obtains  only  as  between  them  and  other  phenomena),  and  so 
throwing  them  over  if  we  find  it  hard  to  get  them  phenomenally 
satisfied — it  is  that  by  refusing  to  take  up  a tragic  attitude  the 
facts  of  life  are  in  the  long-run  most  satisfactorily  dealt  with. 
The  last  word  of  wisdom  here  is,  “At  bottom  all  is_ vanity.” 
Even  tho  in  certain  limited  series  there  may  be  a great  ap- 
pearance of  seriousness,  he  who  in  the  main  treats  things  with  a 
degree  of  good-natured  scepticism  and  radical  levity  will  find  that 
the  practical  fruits  of  his  epicurean  hypothesis  verify  it  more  and 
more,  and  not  only  save  him  from  pain  but  do  honor  to  his  sa- 
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gacity.  Whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  he  who  contrary  to  reality 
stiffens  himself  in  the  notion  that  certain  things  absolutely 
should  be,  and  rejects  the  truth  that  at  bottom  it  makes  no  dif- 
ference what  is — only  something  must  be — he  will  find  himself 
evermore  thwarted  and  perplexed  and  bemuddled  by  the  facts  of 
the  world,  and  his  tragic  disappointment  will,  as  experience  ac- 
cumulates, seem  to  drift  farther  and  farther  away  from  that  final 
atonement,  reconciliation,  or  Vcrsdhnung  which  certain  partial 
tragedies  often  get. 

Anesthesia  is  the  watch-word  of  the  materialist  philoso- 
pher brought  to  bay  and  put  to  his  trumps.  Energy  is  that 
of  the  moralist.  Act  on  my  creed,  cries  the  latter,  and  the 
results  of  your  action  will  prove  the  creed  true  and  that  the 
nature  of  things  is  earnest  infinitely.  Act  on  mine,  says  the 
epicurean,  and  the  results  will  prove  that  seriousness  is  but  a 
superficial  glaze  upon  a world  of  fundamentally  trivial  import. 
You  and  your  acts,  and  the  nature  of  things  will  be  alike  en- 
veloped in  a single  formula,  a universal  vanitas  vanitatum. 

For  the  sake  of  simplicity  I have  written  as  if  the  verifi- 
cation might  occur  in  the  life  of  a single  philosopher ; which 
is  manifestly  untrue,  since  the  moralist  and  materialist  theories 
still  face  each  other  and  the  facts  of  the  world  give  partial 
countenance  to  both.  Rather  should  we  expect  that,  in  a 
question  of  this  scope,  the  experience  of  the  entire  human 
race  must  make  the  verification,  and  that  all  the  evidence 
will  not  be  “in”  till  the  final  integration  of  things,  when  the 
last  man  has  had  his  say  and  contributed  his  share  to  the  still 
unfinished  x.  Then  the  proof  will  be  complete ; then  it  will  ap- 
pear without  doubt  whether  the  moral  x has  filled  up  the  gap 
which  alone  kept  the  M of  the  world  from  forming  an  even  and 
harmonious  unity,  or  whether  the  materialistic  x has  given  the 
finishing  touches  which  were  alone  needed  to  make  the  M appear 
outwardly  as  vain  as  it  inwardly  was. 

But  if  this  be  so,  is  it  not  clear  that  the  facts  M,  taken  per  sc, 
are  inadequate  to  justify  a conclusion  either  way  in  advance  of 
my  action?  My  action  is  the  complement  which,  by  proving, 
congruous  or  not,  reveals  the  latent  nature  of  the  mass  to  which 
it  is  applied.  The  world  may  in  fact  be  likened  unto  a lock, 
'whose  inward  nature,  moral  or  unmoral,  will  never  reveal  itself 
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to  our  simply  expectant  gaze.  The  positivists,  forbidding  us  to 
make  any  assumptions  regarding  it,  condemn  us  to  eternal  igno- 
rance, for  the  “evidence”  which  they  wait  for,  can  never  come 
so  long  as  we  are  passive.  But  nature  has  put  into  our  hands 
two  keys,  by  which  we  may  test  the  lock.  If  we  try  the  moral 
key  and  it  fits , it  is  a moral  lock.  If  we  try  the  unmoral  key 
and  it  fits,  it  is  an  unmoral  lock.  I cannot  possibly  conceive  of 
any  other  sort  of  “evidence”  or  “proof”  than  this.  It  is  quite 
true  that  the  co-operation  of  generations  is  needed  to  educe  it. 
But  in  these  matters  the  solidarity  (so  called)  of  the  human  race 
is  a patent  fact.  The  essential  thing  to  notice  is  that  our  active 
preference  is  a legitimate  part  of  the  game — that  it  is  our  plain 
business  as  men  to  try  one  of  the  keys,  and  the  one  in  which  we 
most  confide.  If  then  the  proof  exist  not  till  I have  acted,  and 
I must  needs  in  acting,  run  the  risk  of  being  wrong,  how  can 
the  Popular  Science  professors  be  right  in  objurgating  in  me 
as  infamous  a “credulity”  which  the  strict  logic  of  the  situa- 
tion requires?  If  this  really  be  a moral  universe,  if  by  my  acts 
I be  a factor  of  its  destinies,  if  to  believe  where  I may  doubt  be 
itself  a moral  act  analogous  to  voting  for  a side  not  yet  sure  to 
win,  by  what  right  shall,,  they  close  in  upon  me  and  steadily 
negate  the  deepest  conceivable  function  of  my  being  by  their 
preposterous  command  that  I shall  stir  neither  hand  nor  foot,  but 
remain  balancing  myself  in  eternal  and  insoluble  doubt?  Why, 
doubt  itself  is  a decision  of  the  widest  practical  reach ; if  only 
because  we  may  miss  by  doubting  what  goods  we  might  be  gain- 
ing  by  espousing  the  winning  side.  But  more  than  that!  it  is 
often  practically  impossible  to  distinguish  doubt  from  dogmatic 
negation.  If  I refuse  to  stop  a murder  because  I am  in  doubt 
whether  it  be  not  justifiable  homicide,  I am  virtually  abetting 
the  crime.  If  I refuse  to  bale  out  a boat  because  I am  in  doubt 
whether  my  efforts  will  keep  her  afloat,  I am  really  helping  to 
sink  her.  If  in  the  mountain  precipice  I doubt  my  right  to  risk 
a leap,  I actively  connive  at  my  destruction.  He  who  commands 
himself  not  to  be  credulous  of  God,  of  duty,  of  freedom,  of  im- 
mortality, may  again  and  again  be  indistinguishable  from  him 
who  dogmatically  denies  them.  Scepticism  in  moral  matters  is 
an  active  ally  of  immorality.  Who  is  not  for  is  against.  The 
universe  will  have  no  neutrals  in  these  questions.  In  theory  as 
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in  practice,  dodge  or  hedge,  or  talk  as  we  like  about  a wise 
scepticism,  we  are  really  doing  volunteer  military  service  for  one 
side  or  the  other. 

Yet  obvious  as  this  necessity  practically  is,  thousands  of 
innocent  magazine  readers  lie  paralyzed  and  terrified  in  the  net- 
work of  shallow  negations  which  the  leaders  of  opinion  have 
thrown  over  their  souls.  All  they  need  to  be  free  and  hearty 
again  in  the  exercise  of  their  birthright  is  that  these  fastidious 
vetoes  should  be  swept  away.  All  that  the  human  heart  wants 
is  its  chance.  It  will  willingly  forego  certainty  in  universal 
matters  if  only  it  can  be  allowed  to  feel  that  in  them  it  has  that 
same  inalienable  right  to  run  risks,  which  no  one  dreams  of 
refusing  to  it  in  the  pettiest  practical  affairs.  And  if  I,  in  these 
last  pages,  like  the  mouse  in  the  fable,  have  gnawed  a few  of  the 
strings  of  the  sophistical  net  that  has  been  binding  down  its 
lion  strength,  I shall  be  more  than  rewarded  for  my  pains. 

To  sum  up:  No  philosophy  will  permanently  be  deemed 
rational  by  all  men  which  (in  addition  to  meeting  logical  de- 
mands) does  not  to  some  degree  pretend  to  determine  expect- 
ancy and  in  a still  greater  degree  make  a direct  appeal  to  all 
those  powers  of  our  nature  which  we  hold  in  highest  esteem. 
Faith,  being  one  of  these  powers,  will  always  remain  a factor  not 
to  be  banished  from  philosophic  constructions,  the  more  so  since 
in  many  ways  it  brings  forth  its  own  verification.  In  these 
points,  then,  it  is  hopeless  to  look  for  literal  agreement  amongst 
mankind. 

The  ultimate  philosophy  we  may  therefore  conclude  must 
not  be  too  strait-laced  in  form,  must  not  in  all  its  parts 
divide  heresy  from  orthodoxy  by  too  sharp  a line.  Such  a 
martinet-like  punctiliousness  will  infallibly  provoke  rebellion. 
There  must  be  left  over  and  above  the  propositions  to  be  sub- 
scribed ubiqnc,  semper , ct  ab  omnibus , another  realm  into  which  the 
stifled  soul  may  escape  from  pedantic  scruples  and  indulge  its 
own  faith  at  its  own  risks.  All  that  can  here  be  authoritatively 
done  will  be  to  mark  out  distinctly  the  questions  which  fall 
within  faith’s  sphere.  These  once  defined  as  logically  indeter- 
minate will  no  longer  be  subjects  for  much  ratiocinative  dis- 
cussion. 

William  James. 
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HE  Irish  problem  is  centuries  old,  and  has  for  ages  puzzled 


the  wisest  statesmen  of  England.  Back  of  the  present  dis- 
orders there  is  a long  history  of  conquests,  revolts,  massacres, 
devastations,  confiscations,  pernicious  laws,  religious  persecu- 
tions, bitter  strifes.  The  agonies  of  conquest  have  been  re- 
peated many  times.  The  Irish  have  shown  themselves  always 
ready  for  a riot,  never  accepting  the  fortunes  of  war  or  keeping 
faith  with  their  conquerors.  The  English  have  often  been 
guilty  of  gross  negligence,  misrule,  and  injustice.  Much  of  the 
wrong  done  has  been  due  to  the  peculiar  character  of  particular 
ages  and  to  circumstances,  and  must  be  judged  with  those  ages 
and  circumstances  in  view.  The  penal  laws  seen  in  modern 
light  were  atrocious,  but  their  atrocity  pales  before  the  darker 
deeds  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  and  the  outrages  and  massa- 
cres that  have  made  the  Duke  of  Alva’s  name  forever  infamous. 

This  history,  however,  as  an  element  in  causing  the  present 
troubles,  cannot  be  ignored.  The  average  Irishman,  particu- 
larly in  the  Celtic  and  Catholic  provinces,  thoroughly  hates  and 
distrusts  the  English.  He  believes  that  they  unjustly  invaded 
and  conquered  his  country,  robbed  his  ancestors  of  the  land 
by  force  or  fraud,  plundered  and  persecuted  his  church  with  a 
malice  and  violence  unequalled  elsewhere,  and  have  held  under 
their  tyrannical  rule  the  land  of  his  fathers  only  to  plunder  and 
degrade  its  people  and  enrich  themselves.  These  inherited  and 
bitter  animosities  cannot  be  easily  or  quickly  overcome.  They 
have  had  much  to  do  with  many  of  the  revolts  and  insurrec- 
tions, altho  specific  grievances,  real  or  imagined,  have  furnished 
the  occasions.  Recently  the  agitation  has  turned  on  griev- 
ances growing  out  of  the  land  customs  and  laws.  Three  impor- 
tant enactments  have  been  passed,  in  i860,  1870,  and  1881. 
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In  Ireland  much  of  the  land  is  owned  in  large  tracts  and 
rented  in  very  small  holdings,  the  owners  of  more  than  half  of 
it  not  living  on  or  near  their  estates.  No  matter  how  small  or 
poor  the  tenant’s  farm  may  be  or  how  wretched  his  mud-cabin, 
he  clings  to  them  with  great  earnestness.  With  scarcely  any 
openings  for  his  labor  except  in  farming,  with  sharp  competi- 
tion for  vacant  tenancies  because  of  the  number  of  applicants 
and  the  constant  tendency  to  substitute  grazing  for  tillage,  and 
his  lack  of  means  to  enable  him  to  take  his  labor  to  a better 
market,  he  is  in  sad  strait  when  turned  out  of  his  holding. 
“ Starvation  stares  the  evicted  Irish  tenant  in  the  face.” 

Moreover  he  claims  a right  to  live  on  his  holding  from  year 
to  year  indefinitely.  He  is  familiar  with  the  doctrine  that  “ the 
Lord  intended  the  land  of  Ireland  for  the  Irish  people,”  and 
with  the  traditions  of  the  time  when  the  land  belonged  to  his 
race,  from  whom  the  English  wrested  it  unjustly;  his  family 
have  perhaps  occupied  the  holding  for  generations,  have  built 
the  houses,  barns,  and  fences,  reclaimed  the  bog  and  mountain 
lands,  and  made  the  other  improvements;  it  is  not  strange  that 
he  should  think  of  it  as  his  holding  and  his  home,  and  claim  a 
right  to  occupy  it  permanently  and  to  sell  his  interests.  On 
many  estates,  particularly  in  Ulster,  the  tenants’  rights  have 
long  been  allowed  by  the  landlords,  while  the  long  tenancies 
commonly  encouraged  in  other  cases  have  been  accepted  by 
the  tenants  as  an  acknowledgment  of  their  right  of  permanent 
occupancy  and  to  the  improvements. 

These  rights  almost  universally  claimed  by  the  tenants, 
openly  acknowledged  on  some  estates,  tacitly  admitted  on  oth- 
ers, and  sometimes  regarded  by  the  courts  of  equity,  were  not 
recognized  by  law  until  the  year  1870.  Whatever  interests, 
real  or  imaginary,  the  tenant  had  were  at  the  mercy  of  the 
landlord,  who  might  so  increase  the  rent  as  to  compel  the  ten- 
ant to  entirely  relinquish  his  holding  and  improvements.  Their 
own  humanity  and  the  customs  long  established  on  their  es- 
tates kept  many  of  the  landlords  from  exercising  their  full  legal 
rights.  There  were,  however,  always  cases  of  great  hardship. 
The  trouble  was  increased  when,  by  the  land  act  of  i860,  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  introduce  free  trade  in  land,  to  break  up  some 
of  the  large  estates  and  increase  the  number  of  proprietors,  and 
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to  put  the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant  on  a simple  basis  of 
contract,  ignoring  any  permanent  interests  claimed  by  the  ten- 
ants. Before  this  the  land  had  usually  been  entailed  or  so 
bound  up  in  other  ways,  and  the  looking  up  of  the  titles  and 
making  surveys  and  transfers  was  so  troublesome  and  expen- 
sive that  comparatively  few  Irish  estates  came  into  the  market. 
The  provisions  of  the  act  of  i860  removed  some  of  these  obsta- 
cles in  certain  cases,  and  its  passage  was  followed  by  an  era  of 
speculation  in  real  estate.  Shopkeepers,  small  capitalists,  and 
speculators  secured  portions  of  some  of  the  large  estates  as  in- 
vestments, and  naturally  tried  to  make  the  most  out  of  their  new 
properties.  They  were  not  restrained  by  customs  or  traditions 
or  by  the  law  which  did  not  recognize  the  tenant’s  right  of  oc- 
cupancy, but  gave  the  landlords  a clear  title  to  the  estate  with 
all  the  improvements.  They  therefore  raised  the  rent  as  often 
and  as  much  as  possible.  The  tenant,  in  great  perplexity, 
strongly  attached  to  his  holding  and  his  home,  and  claiming  a 
right  to  occupy  them  permanently,  but  powerless  to  enforce  his 
claim,  often  recklessly  promised  to  pay  an  absurdly  high  rent, 
and  found  himself  in  distress  when  asked  to  fulfil  his  promise. 
In  not  a few  instances,  particularly  on  some  of  the  larger  estates, 
the  rents  were  moderate.  There  were,  however,  enough  cases  of 
extortion  to  produce  great  discontent  and  loud  demands  for  a 
new  law.  One  or  two  instances  of  marked  suffering  would 
kindle  a whole  county  into  a fever  of  excitement.  Every  tenant 
would  see  that  the  same  hard  fortune  of  an  impossible  rent  and 
a consequent  eviction  might  fall  to  his  lot. 

The  land  act  of  1870  recognized  the  tenant’s  interests.  It 
gave  him  a right  to  compensation  for  improvements  made  by 
himself  or  his  predecessor  in  title,  and  indirectly  recognized  his 
right  of  occupancy  by  giving  him  a right  to  compensation  for 
“disturbance”  in  case  he  were  turned  out  of  his  holding.  Ten- 
ants living  on  estates  where  the  Ulster  Tenant  Right  was  in 
vogue  might  elect  to  hold  under  the  provisions  of  the  new  act  or 
the  custom  of  the  estate,  which  was  then  established  as  law. 
Any  tenant  of  a tenancy  created  after  the  passing  of  the  act, 
and  any  tenant  from  year  to  year  of  a holding  rated  at  not  more 
than  ;£ioo  per  annum,  if  “disturbed”  by  his  landlord  was  en- 
titled to  such  compensation  for  the  loss  sustained  as  the  court 
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should  think  fit.  The  maximum  compensation  was  to  range 
from  seven  year’s  rent  on  holdings  valued  at  £10  or  under  per 
annum  to  one  year's  rent  on  holdings  valued  at  £100  or  up- 
wards, and  in  no  case  to  exceed  ^250.  A tenant  evicted  for 
breach  of  covenant  or  non-payment  of  rent,  except  in  cases  of 
extortion  on  small  holdings,  was  not  entitled  to  compensation. 
The  courts  usually  gave  the  maximum  compensation,  but,  as 
formidable  counter-claims  for  arrears  of  rent,  waste  committed, 
or  damages  sustained  by  breach  of  implied  contracts  were  com- 
monly presented  by  the  landlords,  the  tenant  realized  but  little. 
Besides  there  were  troublesome  technicalities  and  exceptions. 
The  greatest  drawback  was  the  landlord’s  power  to  raise  the 
rent  indefinitely  and  thus  even  compel  the  tenant  to  quit  his 
holding.  While  the  law  gave  the  tenant  a nominal  right  to  his 
interests,  which  was  of  some  value  and  could  be  mortgaged  or 
sold,  it  failed  to  secure  his  interests  against  such  an  increase  of 
rent  as  would  render  them  practically  valueless.  The  partial 
failure  of  the  crops  in  1878,  1879,  and  !88o  greatly  increased 
the  distress  and  general  discontent,  and  the  demands  for  a new 
law. 

The  law  of  1881  recognizes  the  tenant’s  right  to  the  perma- 
nent possession  of  the  holding  and  to  the  improvements,  and 
secures  these  interests  against  extortionate  landlords.  It  al- 
lows the  tenant  of  every  holding  not  especially  excepted  from 
the  provisions  of  the  act  to  sell  his  tenancy  for  the  best  price 
that  he  can  get,  subject  to  certain  pretty  clearly  defined  restric- 
tions and  regulations. 

Compensation  for  disturbance  is  granted  on  more  liberal 
terms  than  by  the  law  of  1870.  Where  the  rent  is 


/30  or  less,  the  compensation 
£30  to  £50  “ 

£5°  to  j£ioo  “ 

£100  to  7^300  “ 

77300  to  £500  “ “ 


is  not  to  exceed  seven  years’  rent. 

“ “ “ five  “ “ 

“ “ “ four 

“ “ “ three  “ “ 

“ “ “ one  “ “ 


The  tenant  is  also  allowed  compensation  for  improvements 
made  by  himself  or  his  predecessor  in  title,  including  permanent 
buildings,  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands,  and  whatever  else 
“will  add  to  the  value  of  the  holding  as  an  agricultural  farm.” 
These  interests  are  secured  to  the  tenant  by  providing  for  a 
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fixed  fair  rent.  Either  on  agreement  between  the  landlord  and 
tenant  or  on  application  to  the  court  or  Land  Commission  to 
fix  a fair  rent  “ a statutory  term”  of  fifteen  years  begins  during^ 
which  the  landlord  cannot  increase  the  rent  or  turn  the  tenant 
out  of  his  holding  except  for  non-payment  of  rent  or  breach  of 
covenant.  The  tenant  is  regarded  as  having  permanent  inter- 
ests in  the  holding,  and  his  relations  to  the  landlord  are  in 
many  respects  those  of  a partner.  In  this  quasi-partnership  the 
landlord  has  contributed  the  land  in  a more  or  less  unimproved 
condition ; the  tenant,  labor  and  money  invested  in  improve- 
ments and  a much-prized  but  indefinite  sort  of  right  of  occu- 
pancy. To  define  precisely  the  limits  of  the  interests  of  the 
two  partners  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  problem.  The  extreme 
anti-landlord  party  claims  that  the  landlord’s  interest  is  merely 
the  value  of  the  altogether  unimproved  land,  the  tenant  or 
his  predecessors  having  made  the  improvements  and  by  his 
labor  and  money  brought  the  land  up  from  a comparatively 
valueless  and  unimproved,  to  a valuable  condition.  A very 
low  rent  therefore  would  represent  the  yearly  value  of  the  land- 
lord’s interests.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  claimed  by  many  of 
the  landlords  that  the  tenant’s  right  of  occupancy  is  nothing 
more  than  a right  to  his  improvements,  that  these  do  not  in- 
clude the  increased  value  of  the  land  arising  from  the  ordinary 
processes  of  cultivation  by  the  tenant,  but  only  such  specific 
improvements  as  permanent  buildings  and  the  reclamation  of 
waste  lands,  and  that  he  has  had  the  land  at  so  low  a rent  for  so 
many  years  that  he  has  been  compensated  wholly  or  in  large 
part  for  the  labor  and  money  invested.  The  great  majority  of 
the  tenants  have  claimed  that  the  government  valuation,  made 
under  the  direction  of  Sir  Richard  Griffith  in  1844  for  pur- 
poses of  taxation,  should  be  taken  as  the  basis  for  rent  and  rep- 
resent the  yearly  value  of  the  landlords’  interests. 

In  order  to  decide  the  difficult  questions  arising  in  this  state 
of  affairs  the  law  established  the  Land  Commission,  consisting 
of  one  judicial  and  two  other  commissioners  with  a competent 
number  of  assistants,  and  gave  this  new  court  very  extensive 
powers.  The  Commission,  reserving  the  right  of  appeal,  may 
delegate  certain  powers  to  sub-commissions  formed  in  particular 
provinces  or  districts,  and  may  refer  questions  of  law  to  the 
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Court  of  Appeal.  Most  of  the  questions  pertaining  to  land 
may  be  settled  in  the  ordinary  Civil  Bill  Courts  of  the  counties 
in  which  they  arise,  but  any  person  aggrieved  by  the  decision  of 
these  courts  may  appeal  to  the  Land  Commission,  whose  de- 
cision shall  be  final. 

While  the  Commission  has  jurisdiction  in  many  matters,  the 
most  important  question  for  it  to  settle  has  been,  What  is  a fair 
rent  ? On  the  decision  of  this  question  the  relative  value  of  the 
interests  of  the  two  partners — the  landlord  and  tenant — de- 
pended. Thus  far  in  nearly  every  case  decided  the  rent  has 
been  reduced  from  fifteen  to  thirty-five  per  cent.  In  view  of 
these  decisions  many  of  the  landlords  have  voluntarily  reduced 
their  rents  to  avoid  litigation.  Great  complaint  on  account  of 
these  sweeping  reductions,  and  loud  demands  for  compensation, 
have  been  made  by  the  land  owners. 

The  tenant’s  guarantee  that  his  rent  shall  not  be  increased 
for  fifteen  years  is  an  immense  advantage.  He  can  now  build 
better  houses,  barns,  and  fences,  relaim  waste  lands,  plant  trees, 
improve  the  land  and  increase  the  value  of  his  share  of  the 
property  in  every  reasonable  way,  and  be  secure  in  enjoying  the 
fruits  of  his  money  and  labor.  He  is  free  to  sell  his  interests 
under  certain  regulations,  most  of  which  apply  in  principle  to 
the  dissolution  of  any  other  partnership.  Under  the  old  system 
any  sign  of  prosperity — a better  house  or  horse  or  coat  or  an 
appearance  of  thrift  about  the  place — might  be  taken  as  a proof 
that  he  was  making  money  rapidly  and  able  to  pay  a higher 
rent,  and  be  made  a pretext  for  demanding  a greater  sum. 
LTnder  such  a system  tenants  were  slow  to  invest  labor  and 
money  in  improvements  for  which  they  might  be  forced  to  pay 
a high  rent.  On  the  contrary  there  was  a general  disposition  to 
allow  the  holding  to  present  a most  forlorn  and  neglected  ap- 
pearance and  the  buildings  and  fences  to  become  dilapidated, 
while  the  tenant  himself  assumed  the  airs  and  dress  of  extreme 
poverty  and  beggary  even  when  he  was  not  badly  off.  “ The 
landlord  will  raise  the  rent”  is  often  given  as  an  excuse  for  the 
wretched  hovels,  with  no  sign  of  adornment  except  the  odorous 
muck-heap  and  malarious  green  pool  in  front  of  the  door,  in  which 
some  of  the  tenants  and  laborers  live.  No  doubt  there  are  many 
cases  in  which  the  tenant  has  made  the  danger  of  an  increased 
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rent  a pretext  for  living  in  idleness  and  filth.  The  inevitable 
tendency,  however,  of  the  old  system,  where  it  was  well-nigh 
impossible  for  the  great  majority  of  the  people  to  acquire  real  es- 
tate or  to  provide  a competence  for  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies, was  toward  idleness,  thriftlessness,  prodigality,  and  disorder. 
Poverty  and  wretchedness  are  the  necessary  outcome  of  such  a 
condition  of  affairs.  The  desire  and  prospect  of  acquiring  the 
ownership  of  property  is  a great  conservative  power  in  a com- 
munity, tending  to  promote  industry  and  good  order.  He  who 
owns  a house  that  may  be  burned  down  is  far  less  ready  for  a 
riot  than  he  who  owns  nothing.  The  new  system,  if  accepted 
in  good  faith,  may  be  expected  to  promote  industry,  economy, 
progress  in  improvements  and  methods  of  farming,  good  order, 
temperance,  and  a more  truthful  and  honorable  code  of  morals. 

The  law  not  only  provides  for  the  security  of  the  tenant  in 
his  share  of  the  holding,  it  enables  him  in  many  cases  to  buy 
his  partner’s,  the  landlord’s,  interest  and  thus  become  sole 
owner  of  the  property.  One  of  the  objects  of  the  land  act  of 
1870  was  to  create  a peasant  proprietorship.  What  are  com- 
monly called  the  Bright  clauses  were  designed  to  enable  the 
tenant  to  purchase  his  holding,  one  of  the  clauses  providing  for 
loaning  him  two  thirds  of  the  purchase-money.  The  trouble 
and  expense,  which  were  still  great,  of  making  the  transfers 
and  other  causes  hindered  the  successful  working  of  these  pro- 
visions. Under  the  new  law  the  Land  Commission  may  pur- 
chase and  resell  to  the  tenants  any  estate  if  the  Commission 
are  satisfied  with  the  expediency  of  the  purchase,  and  that  at 
least  three  fourths  of  the  tenants,  representing  two  thirds  of  the 
rent  of  the  estate,  are  able  and  willing  to  purchase  their  hold- 
ings. It  may  also  advance  as  much  as  three  fourths  of  the  pur- 
chase-money to  the  tenants  to  enable  them  to  purchase  their 
holdings  either  from  the  landlords  or  the  Commission,  the  ad- 
vances to  be  repaid  by  an  annuity  of  five  per  cent  per  annum 
of  the  principle  for  thirty-five  years. 

Thus  far  but  few  of  the  tenants  have  availed  themselves  of 
these  provisions.  There  has  been  so  much  violent  agitation 
and  talk  of  “ driving  out  landlordism,”  so  many  wild  schemes 
and  projects  have  been  suggested,  that  tenants  able  to  pay  the 
necessary  one  fourth  of  the  purchase-money  were  unwilling  to 
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invest  in  the  apparently  uncertain  interests  of  their  landlords. 
With  security  of  possession  at  a fair  (low)  rent  for  fifteen  years 
they  are  naturally  slow  to  purchase  their  holdings,  paying  a con- 
siderable sum  at  the  outset  and  yearly  instalments  of  the  loan 
larger  than  their  fixed  rent.  Besides  there  still  remain  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  transferring  much  of  the  land.  If  these  could  be 
removed  and  the  government  would  advance  the  whole  of  the 
purchase-money,  allowing  the  tenant  so  long  a time  to  repay  it 
that  the  annual  payments  would  not  be  larger  than  the  present 
rent,  the  dreams  of  the  philanthropists  who  regard  peasant  pro- 
prietorship as  the  cure  for  all  the  ills  of  Ireland  might  be  real- 
ized. If  the  tenants  should  purchase  their  holdings  in  this 
way  many  of  the  troubles  sure  to  arise  under  the  partnership 
system,  from  the  tenants,  hatred  and  distrust  of  the  landlords, 
from  the  persistent  and  lawless  agitation  by  “ the  irreconcila- 
bles,”  and  from  the  many  occasions  for  litigation,  would  be  ob- 
viated. The  recent  success  of  a similar  plan  for  creating  peas- 
ant proprietorship  on  an  extensive  scale  in  Prussia  encourages 
the  expectation  that  much  good  may  come  from  the  modifica- 
tions of  the  purchase  clauses  lately  suggested  by  leading  repre- 
sentatives of  both  parties  in  Parliament.  Many  of  the  landlords 
would  gladly  sell  if  the  Commission  would  fix  anything  like  a 
fair  price. 

When  the  new  law  was  passed  many  of  the  tenants  were 
greatly  in  arrears  for  their  rents.  The  law  provided  for  loans 
to  some  of  these,  but  the  provisions  were  not  liberal  enough  to 
give  general  relief,  and  the  time  for  applying  for  aid  expired  the 
24th  of  February  last,  leaving  large  numbers  more  deeply  in 
debt  than  before.  The  non-payment  of  rent  is  sufficient  cause 
for  bringing  an  action  of  ejectment  against  a tenant,  giving  him 
notice  to  quit  or  proceeding  against  him  by  judgment  and  sell- 
ing his  interest.  Much  hardship  and  suffering  has  been  caused 
by  the  many  evictions  recently  made,  and  there  is  great  uneasi- 
ness in  view  of  those  still  impending.  In  some  cases  the  debt 
and  distress  are  due  to  idleness,  thriftlessness  or  folly,  or  to  fol- 
lowing the  unwholesome  advice  of  bad  leaders  ; in  many  others 
they  are  due  to  the  entire  or  partial  failure  of  three  successive 
crops  or  to  exorbitant  rents.  The  recent  great  reductions  of 
rents  have  more  than  ever  convinced  the  tenants  that  a part  of 
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these  arrears  is  due  to  gross  extortion,  and  the  discontent  and 
disorders  have  increased  in  consequence. 

The  government  now  proposes,  on  application  of  either  the 
landlord  or  tenant,  in  cases  where  the  valuation  of  the  tenancy 
is  not  over  ,£30  and  the  rent  for  the  year  ending  Nov.  1,  1881, 
has  been  paid  and  the  tenant  proves  his  inability  before  a com- 
petent tribunal  to  pay  more,  to  contribute  a sum  not  exceeding 
one  year’s  rent,  or  one  half  the  arrears,  and  to  cancel  the  re- 
mainder of  the  arrears.  There  is  much  to  be  said  against  the 
principle  and  policy  of  such  a measure,  but  the  circumstances 
certainly  do  require  an  extraordinary  remedy.  This  relief  will 
enable  many  of  the  tenants  and  those  recently  ^evicted,  among 
whom  the  greatest  distress  prevails,  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
benefits  of  the  new  law  and  begin  life  anew  under  more  favor- 
able conditions.  Even  Mr.  Parnell  believes  that  such  a set- 
tlement “ would  take  away  the  last  excuse  for  outrages.” 

Some  of  the  tenants  under  leases  to  which  the  fair-rent 
clauses  of  the  law  do  not  apply  are  demanding  relief  from  the 
terms  of  their  contracts  because  under  the  old  system,  which 
the  new  law  virtually  condemns,  they  were  compelled  to  agree 
to  pay  much  higher  rents  than  would  now  be  fixed  were  their 
cases  brought  before  the  Land  Commission.  The  court  was 
empowered  to  declare  void  certain  leases  agreed  to  by  the  ten- 
ant under  threat  of  eviction  or  undue  influence.  It  is  urged 
that  this  provision,  which  has  expired,  should  be  re-enacted  and 
extended  so  as  to  include  all  those  who  still  suffer  from  the 
advantage  taken  of  them  in  their  helplessness  by  the  landlords 
before  the  tenants’  rights  were  protected.  The  objections  to 
impairing  the  obligations  of  these  contracts  are  answered  by 
arguments  similar  to  those  advanced  in  behalf  of  the  law  itself, 
which  made  the  tenant  the  joint  owner  in  property  to  which  the 
landlord  believed  he  alone  had  the  title.  The  history  of  copy- 
hold  estates  is  interesting  in  this  connection. 

The  agrarian  outrages  have  greatly  increased  since  .the  new 
law  was  enacted.  In  the  first  three  months  of  1881,  76 9 outrages 
were  reported.  In  the  corresponding  months  of  this  year  there 
were  1417.  While  the  improved  police  and  patrol  system  has 
enabled  the  government  to  get  fuller  returns  this  year,  there 
has  undoubtedly  been  an  alarming  increase  in  the  number  of 
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these  crimes.  The  savage  brutality  of  some  of  them  is  shock- 
ing. Obnoxious  landlords  and  agents,  and,  far  more  frequently, 
tenants  who  have  paid  their  rents  or  taken  the  holdings  of 
evicted  tenants  or  disobeyed  in  some  other  way  the  mandates 
of  the  lawless  element,  have  been  murdered  in  cold  blood. 
Even  women  have  been  threatened,  insulted,  and  shot  for  simi- 
lar offences  against  this  tyrannical  spirit  of  lawlessness.  Mur- 
ders have  become  so  frequent  that  they  have  ceased  to  excite 
the  horror  of  the  general  public  outside.  There  are  also  many 
instances  every  week  where  persons  are  beaten,  maimed,  or  shot 
at,  or  have  their  cattle  killed  or  their  houses  or  barns  burned. 
In  some  parts  of  Ireland  it  is  exceedingly  perilous  for  a tenant 
to  pay  his  rent  or  pursue  a course  that  elsewhere  would  lead  to 
prosperity  and  honor. 

Small  bands  of  lawless  and  desperate  men  can  produce  great 
terror  throughout  large  communities.  Undoubtedly  a few  vio- 
lent agitators  have  done  much  to  establish  the  present  reign  of 
terror  in  some  parts  of  Ireland.  That  a spirit  of  utter  lawless- 
ness also  pervades  many  of  the  people  is  shown  by  the  failure 
of  juries  in  nearly  every  case  to  convict  persons  charged  with 
these  crimes  altho  the  evidence  is  absolutely  conclusive. 
Irish  juries  have  long  borne  a bad  character.  The  poet  Spenser 
in  his  “View  of  the  Present  State  of  Ireland”  (1596)  says: 
“ Most  all  the  freeholders  of  that  realme  are  Irish,  which  when 
the  cause  shall  fall  betwixte  an  Englishman  and  an  Irish,  or  be- 
tweene  the  Queene  and  a fre-holder  of  that  country,  they  make 
no  more  scruple  to  pass  against  an  Englishman  and  the 
Queene,  tho  it  be  to  strayne  their  oths,  then  to  drinke  milke 
unstrayned.  Soe  that,  before  the  jurye  go  togither  it  is  well 
knowen  what  the  verdict  will  be.”  He  alsd  shows  how  the  ac- 
cused, having  “ thirty-six  exceptions  peremptory  against  the 
jurors,”  and  thereby  excluding  honest  men,  “may  acquit  him- 
self of  the  crime.”  “ Then  will  he  plague  such  as  were  brought 
first  to  be  of  his  jurye,  and  all  such  as  made  any  party  against 
him.  And  when  he  comes  foorth,  he  will  make  theyr  cowes  and 
garrons  to  walke  yf  he  doe  no  other  mischief  to  theyr  per- 
sons.” All  of  which,  except  the  spelling,  seems  modern. 

The  difficulty  of  securing  evidence  and  convicting  perpetra- 
tors of  crimes  of  violence  led  to  the  Coercion  Act,  which  gave 
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the  Lord  Lieutenant  the  right  to  arrest  and  imprison  without 
trial  persons  reasonably  suspected  of  treasonable  practices  or  of 
inciting  others  to  acts  of  violence.  When  the  leaders  of  the 
Land  League  were  reasonably  suspected  and  consequently 
locked  up  the  “ no-rent”  manifesto  was  issued.  The  efforts  to 
carry  out  this  manifesto  have  produced  this  new  and  monstrous 
crop  of  outrages.  The  great  outcry  against  imprisoning  men 
without  trial  led  many  people  to  suppose  that  all  that  was 
necessary  to  settle  the  disorders  was  for  the  government  to 
abandon  coercion  and  release  the  suspects.  The  foul  murder  of 
the  man  who  represented  the  most  advanced  policy  of  peace 
and  conciliation  and  the  continued  prevalence  of  violence  and 
crime  have  shown,  if  there  ever  was  any  doubt  about  it,  that 
the  Coercion  Act  was  not  the  sole  cause  of  the  outrages. 

The  new  bill  for  the  repression  of  crime  proposes  to  sup- 
press violent  agitation  and  the  instigation  of  crime  by  forbidding 
meetings  dangerous  to  the  public  safety,  the  publication  of  in- 
flammatory newspapers,  and  by  breaking  up  secret  societies ; to 
search  for  and  seize  “ the  apparatus  of  murder” — arms,  treason- 
able papers,  etc. ; and  to  more  effectively  search  out  and  pun- 
ish the  perpetrators  of  crime,  arresting  and  summarily  punishing 
suspicious  persons  who  cannot  give  an  account  of  themselves, 
and  banishing  foreigners  who  are  likely  to  make  trouble.  The 
feature  of  the  bill  that  excites  most  opposition  is  the  abolition, 
whenever  the  Lord  Lieutenant  shall  think  it  necessary,  of  trial 
by  jury  for  treason,  murder,  attempts  to  kill,  and  other  aggra- 
vated crimes  of  violence,  including  attacks  on  dwelling-houses. 
Persons  charged  with  these  crimes  are  to  be  tried  by  a commis- 
sion of  three  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  who  are  to  decide 
all  questions  of  law  and  fact,  and  whose  decision  in  the  more 
important  cases  must  be  unanimous.  A majority  of  the  Court 
of  Appeal,  to  which  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  commis. 
sion  lies,  may  diminish  but  cannot  increase  the  punishment.  In 
the  less  important  cases  a majority  of  the  commission  pan  con- 
vict. 

The  judges,  altho  some  of  them  seem  to  have  little  hope  of 
administering  justice  at  present  under  the  jury  system  as  it  ex- 
ists, protest  against  an  innovation  which  makes  their  duties 
more  onerous  and  odious.  The  lawless  class  naturally  find  great 
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fault,  while  the  leaders  of  the  League,  who  fostered  the  spirit  of 
lawlessness  and  murderous  violence  of  which  the  assassinations 
of  Lord  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Burke  and  the  long  list  of  outrages 
and  murders  were  the  legitimate  result,  are  of  course  bitterly 
opposed  to  the  measure.  It  is  too  soon  to  predict  the  effect  of 
a law  of  such  extensive  scope  and  extraordinary  character. 
Much  depends  on  whether  the  great  mass  of  the  people  will  re- 
gard it  as  favorable  or  antagonistic  to  their  rights  and  liberties. 

The  Coercion  Act  made  its  victims  heroes.  The  new  meas- 
ure promises  to  punish  those  proved  guilty  of  crimes.  When  it 
was  understood  beforehand  that,  no  matter  how  clear  the  evi- 
dence, the  criminal  was  almost  certain  to  escape  and  wreak  his 
vengence  on  any  who  had  dared  to  testify  against  him — not  a 
few  of  the  recent  murders  have  been  prompted  by  this  sort  of 
revenge — it  was  perilous  to  give  evidence  or  information.  When 
conclusive  evidence  leads  to  conviction  and  punishment  the 
fear  and  threats  of  the  criminals  will  be  less  powerful  to  pre- 
vent witnesses  from  informing  and  testifying.  The  right  of 
trial  by  jury  has  been  highly  prized  by  Englishmen.  Justice, 
however,  has  been  fairly  administered  under  other  systems.  It 
would  seem  to  be  quite  as  safe  to  trust  one’s  case  to  three 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  to  twelve  average  jurors,  unless 
justice  is  the  one  thing  feared. 

The  proposition  to  make  the  people  in  the  districts  in  which 
crimes  are  committed  liable  for  damages,  thus  giving  every  one 
a pecuniary  interest  in  preserving  order,  sounds  very  much  like 
the  Frank  pledge  of  early  English  law,  which  Spenser  strongly 
recommended  as  a remedy  for  some  of  the  disorders  prevalent 
in  Ireland  in  his  time. 

There  has  always  been  a party  in  Ireland  that  has  refused 
to  be  reconciled  to  English  rule.  It  has  instigated  revolt  after 
revolt,  and  each  insurrection  has  entailed  additional  suffering 
upon  the  unhappy  people.  Much  of  the  present  lawlessness  is 
due  to  its  influence.  Its  war-cry  to-day  is  “ Drive  out  the  land- 
lords.” Nothing  short  of  absolute  separation  from  England 
and  the  expulsion  of  English  landowners  would  satisfy  it.  To 
it  any  measures,  however  beneficial,  that  would  produce  con- 
tentment without  dissolving  the  union  would  seem  calamitous. 
The  great  majority  of  English-speaking  people  see  no  prospect 
of  the  success  of  its  aims,  and  would  regard  such  success,  were 
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it  possible,  as  a misfortune  for  both  Ireland  and  England.  The 
nihilistic  and  communistic  principles  in  accordance  with  which 
it  seeks  to  overturn  established  authority  and  destroy  long-ac- 
knowledged proprietary  rights  may  lead  to  much  suffering  and 
bloodshed,  but  are  doomed  to  defeat  ultimately. 

There  is  a much  larger  party  in  Ireland  in  favor  of  legislative 
independence.  Its  agitations  have  been  an  important  element 
in  the  causes  of  many  of  the  outbreaks  and  disorders  during  the 
present  century.  The  continued  prevalence  of  lawlessness,  vio- 
lence, intimidation,  and  murder  naturally  leads  to  the  use  of 
large  numbers  of  police  and  soldiers,  to  the  granting  of  ex- 
traordinary powers  and  a more  strongly  centralized  govern- 
ment, and  must  delay  the  time,  which  the  present  tenden- 
cies of  English  politics  seem  to  predict,  when  portions  of 
the  legislative  powers  may  be  distributed  to  local  parlia- 
ments, and  Ireland  can  safely  be  trusted  with  home  rule. 
The  great  reforms  wrought  in  Ireland  during  the  last  half-cen- 
tury— the  removal  of  every  vestige  of  religious  persecution,  the 
settlement  of  the  tithe  war,  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish 
Church,  the  establishment  of  an  excellent  system  of  national 
schools  and  of  institutions  for  higher  education,  the  progress  in 
education  by  which  the  number  of  illiterate  persons  was  reduced 
from  fifty-three  per  cent  in  1841  to  twenty-five  in  1881,  and  the 
great  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  dwellings  of  many  of 
the  people  refute  the  often-made  assertion  that  Ireland  has 
made  no  progress,  and  are  omens  of  good  among  much  that  is 
discouraging.  The  real  friends  of  Ireland  and  the  Irish  people 
instead  of  inciting  the  people  to  disorder  and  the  resistance 
of  law  will  recommend  peace,  order,  industry,  economy,  pro- 
gressive methods  in  farming,  the  making  of  improvements,  the 
acceptance  of  the  liberal  provisions  of  the  new  legislation, 
and  the  earnest  support  of  the  Liberal  party  in  its  efforts  to 
perfect  and  carry  out  the  proposed  reforms.  If  the  Irish  lead- 
ers and  the  Irish-Americans  would  labor  for  the  promotion  of 
these  ends  with  the  same  zeal  and  liberality  that  they  have 
shown  in  opposing  the  government  and  strengthening  the  spirit 
of  lawlessness  and  violence,  the  future  of  Ireland  would  ap- 
pear brighter  and  her  peace  and  prosperity  be  assured. 


D.  B.  King, 
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HE  present  time  is  fertile  in  projects  of  reform  in  Ameri- 


can colleges.  Doubtless  they  are  on  manifold  sides  open 
to  improvement.  If  they  would  thrive  and  grow  they  must  wel- 
come genuine,  while  they  repel  spurious  projects  of  reform,  in 
adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  hour.  Their  permanency  is  impos- 
sible without  progress.  Differing  alike  from  the  gymnasia  and 
universities  of  Germany  and  other  analogous  institutions  of  the 
Old  World,  they  must  none  the  less  shape  themselves  to  the  vary- 
ing exigencies  and  wants  of  the  country  which  gave  them  birth 
and  has  moulded  their  life.  Out  of  the  immense  variety  of  re- 
forms projected,  and  urged  with  zeal  and  enthusiasm  by  parties 
entitled  to  consideration,  we  can  now  only  touch  briefly  upon 
some  relating  to  instruction,  discipline,  and  morals,  including  re- 
ligion. These,  too,  have  mostly  one  trend.  This  is  principally 
in  the  direction  of  leaving  to  the  pleasure  of  the  student  what 
has  hitherto  been  prescribed  for  and  required  of  him,  being,  in 
the  failure  of  other  influences,  enforced  by  penalties,  which,  if 
not  otherwise  effectual,  culminate  in  exclusion  from  the  privileges 
of  the  institution,  temporarily  or  permanently. 


As  to  methods  of  teaching  running  more  or  less  into  things 
taught,  this  respects  the  grand  differentia  of  the  college  as  dis- 
tinguished from  other  spheres  of  training  for  life.  Morals  and 
religion  are  not,  therefore,  lowered  as  to  their  relative  import- 
ance in  the  college.  These  are  supreme  here  and  in  every  other 
sphere  of  humanity,  especially  growing  humanity.  In  this  all 
are  on  a level.  But  it  is  not,  or  should  not  be,  the  differential 
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factor  in  any.  Yet  as  the  acquisition  of  expertnessdn  accounts, 
or  in  the  arts  of  trade,  or  skill  in  some  handicraft,  is  the  differ- 
ential mark  of  training  in  these  three  departments  respectively, 
so  the  acquisition  of  liberal  knowledge,  training  or  culture,  at 
least  in  their  elements  is  the  differential  aim  of  a college  educa- 
tion. Now  the  questions  what  shall  be  taught,  and  how  it  shall 
be  taught,  are  still  on  many  sides  subjects  of  dispute.  Where 
they  seem  to  have  been  most  nearly  settled,  they  are  never- 
theless beleaguered  with  new  and  almost  revolutionary  projects. 
The  question  about  dropping  out  of  the  college  course  the  an- 
cient classics,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  order  to  afford  a place  for 
modern  languages,  science,  and  philosophy,  has  gradually  been 
solving  itself,  by  remanding  to  the  preparatory  course  much  that 
formerly  consumed  time  in  college ; by  more  efficient  teaching 
and  study,  which  accomplish  more  in  shorter  periods ; by  sci- 
entific schools  or  departments,  which  provide  for  those  who  de- 
sire it  a minimum  of  language  and  a maximum  of  science  ; by 
the  introduction  of  optional  studies  and  post-graduate  courses, 
enabling  the  student  to  cultivate  specialties,  and  this,  if  need  be, 
at  some  loss  of  general  culture.  In  all  these  ways  room  has  been 
gained  for  the  needful  training  in  modern  studies,  without  deg- 
radation of  the  ancient  classics  from  their  merited  rank  in  the 
academic  curriculum. 

But  without  now  dwelling  on  the  course  of  study,  and  con- 
ceding that  the  one  generally  adopted  in  our  American  colleges 
is  in  the  main  as  good  as  their  respective  circumstances  admit, 
considering  the  state  of  their  preparatory  schools,  their  pecuni- 
ary resources,  their  number  and  grade  of  professors,  indeed  all 
their  “ environment,”  will  permit,  yet  some  important  changes 
in  the  manner  of  teaching  have  been  proposed  in  high  quarters 
which  cannot  be  overlooked.  These  all  look  towards  leaving  all 
studies  and  studying  to  the  option  of  the  student,  special  or 
final  examinations  in  such  studies  alone  excepted.  In  the  midst 
of  many  valuable  suggestions  as  to  improved  methods  of,  teach- 
ing, the  President  of  Harvard  College  says  in  his  Annual  Report 
for  1879-80,  p.  13,  with  reference  to  the  under-graduate  academic 
department : 

“ The  inventive  activity  of  the  instructors  has  undoubtedly  been  stimu- 
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lated  by  the  gradual  abolition  throughout  the  university  of  all  disciplinary 
methods  of  enforcing  the  attendance  of  students  at  lectures  and  recitations. 
The  student  now  goes  to  the  lecture-room  because  he  is  interested  in  the 
work  done  there  ; or  because  it  is  easier  to  accomplish  the  prescribed  work 
of  the  course  with  the  daily  help  of  the  instructor  than  in  any  other  way ; 
or  because  he  finds  attendance  indispensable  if  he  would  pass  the  stated 
examinations  ; or,  finally,  because  he  is  urged  to  attend  by  his  friends,  his 
parents,  or  the  officers  of  the  university,  on  the  ground  that  attendance  is 
both  an  advantage  to  him  and  a duty.  If  it  can  be  reasonably  maintained 
by  the  student  that  attendance  on  the  exercises  of  any  professor  is  not  in- 
teresting, or  as  profitable  towards  a knowledge  of  his  subject  as  some  other 
use  of  his  time,  or  indispensable  towards  passing  the  examinations  of  the 
course,  every  inducement  to  attendance  seems  to  fail ; and  even  the  parent 
or  the  friend  who  wishes  to  urge  the  student  to  attend  the  exercises  of  that 
instructor  will  have  serious  difficulty  in  giving  good  reasons  for  such  advice. 
It  follows  that  in  all  departments  the  instructors  have  felt  prompted  anew 
to  make  their  exercises  interesting,  profitable,  and  indeed  indispensable, 
to  their  students.” 

All  this  surely  looks  towards  the  largest  liberty  on  the  part 
of  the  student  as  to  the  studies  he  pursues,  and  his  attendance 
on  lectures  or  recitations.  It  is  so  radical  a revolution  in  the 
traditional  methods  of  the  American  college  as  to  demand  thor- 
ough examination.  And  first  in  regard  to  the  scope  to  be  al- 
lowed the  student  in  the  choice  of  his  studies. 

Saying  nothing  of  the  propriety  of  permitting  a few,  whose 
circumstances  preclude  anything  more,  in  the  character  of  special 
students,  to  take  such  fragments  of  the  course  as  their  means 
permit,  without  honors  or  degrees,  we  speak  only  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  extent  to  which  studies  should  be  required  or  op- 
tional in  a full  normal  course  for  the  bachelor’s  degree  in  our 
American  colleges.  On  this  subject  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  the  main  part  of  the  course  should  be  required, 
while  the  optional  studies  should  be  comparatively  few,  and 
ordinarily  confined  to  the  latter  half  of  the  course.  The  simple 
reason  is  that  at  this  stage  of  life  and  education  there  is  gener- 
ally wanting  the  degree  of  judgment  and  of  self-control  requisite 
to  induce  the  selection,  or  the  thorough  pursuit,  of  the  studies 
most  needful  and  profitable  for  the  pupil — those  which  have 
been  proved  by  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  ages  requisite  to 
that  robust  and  rounded  mental  development  which  forms  the 
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best  preparation  for  professional  study,  or  for  non-professional 
life  in  positions  requiring  intelligence  and  culture.  The  truth  is, 
iis  all  having  acquaintance  with  average  students  know  full  well, 
that  selections  of  studies  will  be  largely  made  for  other  reasons 
than  their  proved  utility  in  disciplining  and  informing  the  mind 
and  imparting  to  it  symmetrical  culture.  We  agree  with  President 
Carter  in  his  recent  inaugural  that  “ the  average  student  in  Sopho- 
more or  Junior  year  will  gain  little  by  a course  of  study  selected 
in  full  according  to  his  notions  of  value,  or  according  to  college 
traditions  in  regard  to  a profession,  or  to  the  adaptation  of  hours 
to  athletic  possibilities,  or  to  a reported  superiority  of  marks  in 
a given  department,  or  even  with  respect  to  a future  profession.” 
On  the  other  hand,  we  cordially  concede  and  maintain  with  him 
that  “ in  the  last  year  or  two  there  may  be  value  in  granting  to 
the  student  some  freedom  in  the  choice  of  studies  ; in  giving, 
for  instance,  to  one  who  will  be  a teacher  of  the  classics  an  op- 
portunity to  refresh  and  advance  his  classical  knowledge ; or  to 
one  who  wishes  to  pursue  his  studies  abroad  additional  facilities 
in  the  modern  languages  ; or  to  one  who  will  study  medicine 
laboratory  practice  in  chemistry,”  etc.  etc.  But  with  this  partial 
concession  we  would  stop.  We  believe  that  the  standard  cur- 
riculum, with  the  ancient  classics  and  mathematics  for  its  basis, 
and  its  accessory  training  in  modern  languages,  science  physical 
and  mental,  rhetoric  and  English  literature,  exacted  in  due  pro- 
portion, likely  to  make  stronger  intellects  and  higher  men,  for 
whatever  profession  or  sphere  of  life,  than  any  amount  of  studies 
chosen  by  youthful  caprice  or  inexperience.  In  fact,  no  such 
option  is  given  or  possible  in  the  courses  of  professional  schools. 
As  respects  Harvard,  President  Eliot,  in  his  Report  already 
adverted  to,  speaks  of  the  “ elective  system  which  prevails 
in  the  college  and  to  some  degree  in  the  Law  School  and  the 
Medical  School.”  No  degrees  can  be  given  upon  merely  elec- 
tive courses  in  law  or  medicine.  Why,  then,  should  they  be 
awarded  to  such  a vague  and  heterogeneous  academic  curricu- 
lum ? The  truth  is  that  this  system  virtually  dispenses  with 
that  admirable  feature  of  the  American  college,  often  indeed  de- 
fectively worked  out,  which  fills  a gap  valde  deflendus  between 
the  German  gymnasium  and  university.  This  explains  in 
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part  why  the  Germans  are  so  apt  to  be  wanting  in  breadth,  while 
exhaustive  in  narrow  lines  of  study  and  research.  We  think  the 
substitution  of  chiefly  elective  for  required  courses  in  the  aca- 
demic curriculum  of  our  colleges  would  prove  disastrous  to  high 
education  in  this  country. 

Meanwhile,  let  us  consider  that  part  of  this  plan  which 
leaves  not  only  the  departments  to  be  studied,  but  attendance 
on  the  exercises  of  instruction  and  recitation,  everything  but 
principal  examinations,  to  the  option  of  the  student,  his  only 
stimulus  to  attendance  being  his  own  judgment  as  to  the  interest 
they  will  excite  ; the  help  he  will  get  from  the  instructor,  and 
its  indispensableness  to  preparation  for  stated  examinations;  or 
the  urgency  of  friends  and  the  weight  of  the  reasons  they  offer 
for  his  attendance.  Aside  from  the  false  position,  soon  to  be 
noticed,  in  which  it  places  the  teacher,  this  is  a most  dangerous 
liberty  for  the  student  at  this  period  of  immaturity  in  judgment 
as  to  the  kind  of  instruction  and  drill  most  needful  for  him.  Or 
if  he  possess  all  this  in  adequate  measure,  in  how  large  a propor- 
tion of  students,  at  this  stage  of  life,  is  it  fatally  antagonized  by 
indolence,  the  passion  for  amusements,  diversions,  games,  light 
or  pernicious  reading,  which  readily  help  to  distract  him  and  to 
bias  his  judgment  towards  the  conclusion  that  he  loses  little  or 
nothing  by  absence  from  the  regular  exercises  of  the  department 
he  has  chosen,  until  he  is  enslaved  to  habits  of  idleness  or  of 
hurried,  scattered,  perfunctory  mental  application.  It  will 
never  do  to  leave  all  this  to  the  whim  or  caprice  of  students  at 
this  stage  of  life  and  training. 

But  it  will  doubtless  be  said  that  all  danger  will  be  obviated 
bv  the  thoroughness  of  the  stated  examinations.  To  which  the 
answer  Is,  that  it  tempts  to  dependence  on  “ cramming”  for 
examination,  which  can  never  make  up  for  the  loss  incurred  by 
previous  neglect.  No  doubt,  all  observing  teachers  have  found 
that  there  is  an  art  of  “ cramming”  by  daily  and  nightly  toil, 
just  on  the  eve  of  examination,  which  will  sometimes  produce 
almost  incredible  results  in  the  hour  of  trial.  But  it  is  subject 
to  grave  objections,  (i)  Knowledge  acquired  in  this  way,  unless 
it  be  the  reviving  and  fixing  of  what  has  been  previously  stored  in 
the  mind,  quickly  vanishes.  It  goes  in  and  out  of  the  mind  as 
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through  a sieve.  It  does  not  root  itself  as  seed  in  the  soil,  im- 
bedding itself  there  in  the  form  of  germs  of  future  life  and 
growth.  At  best  it  falls  on  stony  ground,  with  no  depth  of 
earth,  and  soon  withers  away.  (2)  It  not  only  fails  to  impart 
information  in  a durable  and  germinant  form,  but  it  fails  also  to 
form  those  habits  of  regular  study  and  persistent  application, 
that  discipline  of  steady  intellectual  activity  and  self-con- 
trol, which,  not  less  than  the  impartation  of  knowledge,  is  a 
chief  end  of  college  education.  (3)  If  successfully  carried  out, 
this  desperate  cramming  for  examinations  is  often  a serious 
strain  upon  the  health.  We  should  expect  intellectual  dissipa- 
tion to  outdo  intellectual  concentration,  in  the  majority  of 
academies,  under  this  regimen.  Even  our  theological  seminaries 
have  found  it  necessary  to  tone  up,  by  certain  disciplinal  arrange- 
ments, attendance  on  the  exercises  of  their  regular  curriculum, 
advanced  as  their  students  are  in  age,  and  we  might  fairly  sup- 
pose in  judgment  and  conscience,  beyond  average  academies. 
Moreover,  beyond  the  conclusive  reasons  above  stated  is  the 
weighty  one  of  forming  habits  of  punctuality  in  fulfilling  appoint- 
ments, and  attending  to  duties  so  vital  to  success  in  every  sort 
of  occupation ; the  lack  of  which  is  always  injurious,  and  often 
fatal  in  business  and  the  professions.  The  position  of  President 
Porter  in  his  Report  to  the  Corporation  of  Yale  College  of  Oct. 
31,  1881,  cannot  be  gainsaid.  He  says: 

“ Not  a few  experiments  in  college  discipline  and  management  are 
armounced  in  various  quarters  which  promise  to  relieve  students,  and 
especially  younger  students,  from  the  sense  of  constraint,  and  the  necessity 
of  constant  accountability  to  monitors  and  teachers.  The  announcement 
of  every  new  device  would  be  hailed  by  all  teachers  who  are  tired  of  marks 
and  monitors,  were  it  not  true  that  the  larger  and  more  various  is  the 
experience  of  the  veteran  teacher,  the  more  tenacious  does  he  become  of 
the  conviction  that  to  have  learned  to  meet  a duty  when  it  calls,  promptly, 
thoroughly,  and  without  excuse  or  complaint,  is  one  of  the  prime  con- 
ditions of  a successful  student  and  public  life,  and  that  to  the  scholar  and 
professional  man,  above  all,  habits  of  this  sort  are  of  inestimable  Value.  If 
such  habits  are  to  be  formed,  they  must  in  some  way  be  effectively  en- 
forced. If  they  are  self-enforced,  so  much  the  better,  but  in  such  a case 
the  monitor  (or  marker)  awakens  no  reaction  and  needs  no  apologist.  So 
long  as  bankers’  and  merchants’  clerks,  and  employes  of  every  sort,  must 
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keep  their  hours,  and  these  hours  are  often  prolonged  into  tedious  confine- 
ment, it  strikes  us  as  altogether  unreasonable  that  college  youths  should 
complain  of  any  peculiar  hardship,  or  that  their  guardians  should  second 
their  sighs.”  (p.  4.) 


Next  in  order  comes  the  effect  of  this  liberty  of  the  student, 
first  to  choose  his  studies,  and  then  his  manner  of  pursuing 
them,  whether  by  attendance  on  or  absence  from  the  exercises 
of  instruction  or  recitation  in  them  in  the  college,  upon  the 
teachers,  and  finally  upon  the  whole  government  of  the  college. 
President  Eliot  is  explicit,  not  to  say  enthusiastic,  in  his  views 
on  this  point.  He  says,  “ It  follows  that  in  all  departments  the 
instructors  have  felt  prompted  anew  to  make  their  exercises 
interesting,  profitable,  and  indeed  indispensable  to  their  stu- 
dents” (p.  14).  We  should  hope  as  much ; and  not  only  so, 
but  that  the  instructors  who  would  not  do  their  utmost  to 
accomplish  this  for  students  whose  attendance  is  required 
would  quickly  give  place  to  instructors  of  a higher  grade  in  col- 
leges, if  such  there  are,  in  which  they  are  now  an  incubus.  The 
President  adds:  “ Again,  the  elective  system  . . . has  also  a 
tendency  to  make  every  instructor  desirous  of  adopting  the 
most  interesting  and  effective  method  of  teaching  his  subject, 
lest,  in  the  multitude  of  courses  open  to  the  student’s  choice, 
his  subject  should  be  neglected  ” (p.  14).  So  far  as  legitimate 
means  of  “interesting”  are  concerned  we  may  fairly  assume 
that  no  man,  fit  morally  as  well  as  intellectually  to  teach  college 
students,  would  need  such  a spur  to  do  his  best. 

But  there  is  just  ground  of  fear  that  such  a posture  of  affairs 
would  tempt  teachers  who  need  such  an  adventitious  stimulus 
to  fidelity  to  adopt  sensational  or  other  spurious  methods  of  al- 
luring students  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  high  aims  and  stand- 
ards of  liberal  education — methods  more  ad  captandum  than  ad 
docenduin.  The  highest  teaching  and  training  in  some  depart- 
ments cannot,  in  the  incipient  stages,  have  much  charm  for  the 
average  student.  He  must  be  put  through  a course  of  severe  and 
unwelcome  discipline  in  the  more  abstract  and  difficult  studies 
before  he  can  have  the  pleasures  of  insight,  or  feel  the  charm 
of  delighted  progress  and  facile  execution.  Hence  the  need  of 
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external  stimulus  at  the  outset  to  induce  the  self-denying  exer- 
tion which  will  in  time  make  the  subject,  and  the  right  teaching 
of  it,  intrinsically  fascinating.  On  this  ground  Sir  William 
Hamilton  and  most  great  educators  justify  the  resort  to  emula- 
tion in  the  case  of  young  students  as  an  extraneous  motive  to 
stimulate  that  application  which  is  necessary  before  the  “ rap- 
turous eureka”  is  reached  that  makes  such  study  its  own  motive, 
turning  what  was  before  an  irksome  task  into  a spontaneity 
and  a recreation.  And  this  has  its  analogy  in  all  vocations, 
trades,  and  arts.  The  greatest  proficients  in  them  became  such 
through  a protracted,  tedious  drill,  which  prepares  the  way  for 
facile  and  delighted  execution  : a drill  submitted  to  not  because 
its  utility  is  at  the  time  self-evident,  but  because  competent  au- 
thorities insisted  on  its  necessity  and  utility.  This  is  true  alike 
of  the  simplest  and  most  consummate  arts ; from  handling  the 
pen  to  the  key-board  or  the  viol-string  ; the  mastering  of  one’s 
vernacular,  or  a foreign  tongue.  And  when  we  consider  what 
extrinsic  considerations,  entirely  foreign  to  the  merits  of  the 
case  or  their  own  needs,  tempt  learners,  are  we  to  beleaguer 
high  departments  and  high  teachers  with  influences  so  mor- 
bid, a pressure  so  unwholesome,  to  swerve  from  the  stand- 
ards in  which  genuine  scholarship  lives  and  moves  and  has  its 
being?  We  do  not  doubt  that  inefficient  or  low-class  teachers 
occasionally  creep  into  our  colleges,  who  rely  for  maintaining 
themselves  more  on  their  intrenched  position  than  on  their 
attainments  and  efforts  to  do  justice  to  their  subjects  and  their 
pupils.  We  have  rarely  known  them  cured  by  such  appliances, 
which,  even  if  suited  to  their  case,  must,  on  the  whole,  tend  to 
degrade  the  tone  of  teaching  in  an  institution.1 

1 We  find  the  following  going  the  rounds  of  the  educational  press.  Does  it  not 
represent  one  alternative  to  which  the  voluntary  system  of  attendance  now  pro- 
posed in  this  country  might  tend  ? 

“ A complaint  is  prevalent  in  England  that  the  universities  themselves  have 
long  since  abdicated  their  teaching  functions.  Most  of  the  real  teaohing,  it  is 
said,  is  provided  by  the  unauthorized  and  outside  system  of  private  tutors,  who 
exist  independently  of  the  colleges  and  have,  in  a great  degree,  superseded  them. 
In  too  many  cases  the  candidate  for  an  ordinary  degree,  if  he  wish  to  pass,  is 
compelled  to  make  use  of  a private  tutor.  His  college  does,  indeed,  provide  him 
with  a certain  number  of  lectures,  but  the  number  is  usually  quite  inadequate; 
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II.  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  DISCIPLINE. 

We  next  pass  to  discipline,  which  it  is  proposed  greatly  to 
relax  or  utterly  abolish,  in  conformity  to  the  theory  of  leav- 
ing the  students  wholly  to  their  own  will  in  respect  to  con- 
duct, order,  and  morals,  as  well  as  studies.  Much  that  has 
already  been  said  about  the  removal  of  control  and  restraint  in 
respect  to  studies  applies  here.  Indeed,  the  doctrine  is  pro- 
mulged,  in  quarters  entitled  to  respect,  that  college  teachers  and 
faculties  utterly  transcend  their  province,  and  do  more  harm 
than  good,  when  they  attempt  any  oversight  of  the  morals  and 
manners  of  their  pupils,  or  to  insure  anything  beyond  prepara- 
tion for  prescribed  exercises  and  examinations  more  or  less  fre- 
quent. It  is  contended  that  the  undergraduates  of  our  colleges 
should,  in  this  respect,  be  put  upon  the  precise  footing  of  gradu- 
ates in  professional  schools,  or  when  taking  the  optional  courses 
of  universities.  This  is  contrary  to  nature,  Scripture,  and  expe- 
rience. Instinct  teaches  that  during  the  period  of  growth  and 
immaturity  youth  should  be  under  tutors  and  governors,  and 
trained  up  in  the  way  in  which  they  should  go.  Of  course  con- 
straint should  be  gradually  relaxed  and  freedom  enlarged  until 
the  period  of  majority  is  reached.  But  moral  oversight  and  con- 
trol cannot  be  wholly  renounced  with  safety  till  the  ordinary  col- 
lege course  is  completed.  It  is  simply  monstrous  to  say  that 
at  this  period  of  opening  manhood  youth  should  be  left  unregu- 
lated and  uncared  for  as  to  manners  and  morals.  A kindly  eye 
should  be  kept  on  them  in  order  to  preserve  them  from  evil 
courses,  to  win  and  hold  them  to  the  true,  beautiful,  and  good. 
As  soon  might  parents  be  released  from  the  obligation  to  watch 
and  guide  their  sons  as  teachers,  who  are,  but  only  within  due 
limits,  in  loco  parentis. 

Beyond  all  doubt,  the  forms  and  amount  of  this  disciplinary 
oversight  must  vary  with  the  circumstances  of  each  college : the 
age,  previous  training,  and  special  dangers  of  its  students ; 

and  even  if  it  were  greater  in  several  instances  the  teaching  provided  is  not 
nearly  so  well  calculated  for  the  needs  of  the  pupil  as  is  the  better-arranged  teach- 
ing of  the  private  tutor.” 
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whether  mostly  away  from  their  homes,  in  college  buildings,  or 
rooms  in  neighboring  houses,  or  whether,  as  in  some  city 
colleges,  they  nearly  all  live  with  their  parents  and  are  under 
the  oversight  of  the  college  only  at  its  public  exercises.  But, 
be  this  as  it  may,  so  far  as  within  the  precincts  of  the  college 
and  the  charge  and  inspection  of  the  faculty,  the  responsibility 
of  the  college  within  due  limits  for  the  conduct  and  deport- 
ment of  its  students  can  never  cease. 

Of  course  it  is  highly  desirable  to  avoid  espionage,  or  mak- 
ing the  prominent  idea  of  a professor  in  the  students’  mind 
that  of  a spy.  Nor  will  a wise  teacher  appear  to  know  or  take 
cognizance  of  more  or  less  that  he  does  see.  But  no  fear  of 
being  reproached  as  a spy  should  prevent  any  officer  of  a col- 
lege from  having  his  eyes  open,  and  getting  all  available  light  in 
regard  to  the  institution,  and  whatever  affects  its  welfare  and 
that  of  every  member  of  it.  To  shirk  or  disown  duties  because 
those  whose  good  depends  upon  their  performance  put  false 
constructions  upon  their  fidelity,  or  call  them  by  hard  names,  is 
as  unworthy  as  it  is  unmanly.  If  carried  out  in  human  affairs 
generally,  it  would  make  an  end  of  truth,  honor,  and  loyalty 
among  men. 

But  in  the  family,  the  school,  and  the  college  alike,  the  grand 
secret  of  success  in  government,  as  in  all  things,  is  the  avoid- 
ance of  extremes,  knowing  how  to  govern  enough  without  gov- 
erning too  much,  and  how  so  to  govern  enough  with  the  least 
possible  parade  of  government,  so  that  it  shall  be  felt  more  than 
seen.  The  more  fully  the  ends  of  good  government  are 
reached  in  such  a way  that  the  subjects  of  it  are  conscious  only 
of  governing  themselves,  the  better.  Hence,  other  things  being 
equal,  one  will  be  successful  in  teaching  and  managing  his 
classes  in  proportion  as  he  can  enlist  the  sympathies  and  inter- 
ests of  the  students  in  maintaining  order,  particularly  in  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  co-operating  with  him  to  maintain  it. 

We  are  not,  however,  prepared  to  go  the  length  in  this  di- 
rection advocated  by  President  Barnard  in  his  last  able  and 
interesting  Report  to  the  Trustees  of  Columbia  College.  He 
advises  government  of  colleges  by  the  students  themselves,  at 
least  so  far  as  the  maintenance  of  order  is  concerned.  He  says: 
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“ The  weak  point  of  the  present  system  is  that  it  conceals  from  the 
student  the  important  fact  that  it  is  his  own  interest  and  not  that  of  the  fac- 
ulty that  is  mainly  concerned  in  the  maintenance  of  order.  . . . Could  this 
mistaken  feeling,  so  fruitful  of  pernicious  consequences,  be  extirpated,  col- 
lege disturbances  would  soon  cease  to  be  heard  of,  and  the  peace  of  aca- 
demic communities  would  preserve  itself.  There  is  one  way,  and  appar- 
ently only  one,  in  which  this  desirable  result  may  be  accomplished.  It 
is  to  charge  the  faculty  of  the  college  with  no  other  duty  but  that  of 
instruction,  requiring  them  to  attend  in  their  lecture-halls  at  suitable 
hours  for  the  discharge  of  that  duty,  and  leaving  students  to  profit  by 
their  instruction  if  they  please.  . . . The  great  majority  of  students  in  every 
college  are  sincerely  desirous  to  avail  themselves  of  the  large  opportuni- 
ties of  improvement  which  they  find  spread  out  before  them.  . . . Let 
it  be  understood  by  them,  therefore,  that  the  doors  of  colleges  are  open 
to  them  only  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  instruction,  and  that  unless 
they  see  to  it  themselves  that  no  irregularities  occur  to  disturb  its  officers 
in  the  discharge  of  this  function,  they  will  be  closed;  and  the  spirit  which 
now  so  generally  animates  undergraduate  bodies  in  American  colleges, 
and  which  is  the  most  prolific  cause  of  troubles  among  them,  will  speedily 
disappear,  and  such  troubles  will  cease  to  be  known.”  (pp.  18-21.) 

We  hope  those  who  believe  in  such  a method  will  speedily 
test  it,  not  only  for  their  own  satisfaction,  but  the  great  host  of 
college  instructors  who,  however  sceptical  about  it,  would  hail 
and  adopt  it  with  ecstasies  of  joy  if  proved  practicable  in  more 
than  exceptional  instances.  What  has  already  been  said  of  the 
proposal  to  have  attendance  on  exercises  of  instruction  optional 
largely  applies  here.  This  plan  also  leaves  the  order  as  well«as 
attendance  to  the  option  of  the  students.  It  might  work  in 
some  peculiar  cases.  But  taking  the  average  college  class,  unless 
the  option  of  attendance  cleared  the  room  of  students  disposed 
to  disorder,  we  should  have  little  hope  of  due  order  being  pre- 
served if  unsustained  by  an  officer  authorized  and  competent  to 
enforce  it.  That  officer  may  generally  best  be  the  teacher.  And 
in  the  presence  of  a competent  teacher,  to  be  thus  empowered 
and  competent  to  enforce  it,  there  will  be  small  occasion  to  en- 
force it  by  penalties.  As  to  its  being  dependent  on  the  due 
regulation  of  the  disorderly  by  the  orderly  students,  how  shall 
the  latter  enforce  their  discipline?  Even  tho  we  might  thus 
“ make  a solitude  and  call  it  peace,”  solitude  is  not  the  ideal 
condition  of  lecture  and  recitation  halls,  or  the  supreme  achieve- 
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ment  of  the  teacher.  The  chief  instances  known  to  us  of  the 
preservation  of  order  being  substantially  left  to  under-graduate 
students  in  large  classes  unaided  by  the  authority  of  a college 
officer  are  instances  of  consummate  disorder. 

President  Porter  in  his  recent  Report  says : 

“Teachers  are  equally  bound  to  be  mindful  that  their  pupils  are  mer- 
curial, fickle,  and  oftentimes  forgetful  of  the  most  serious  truths  and  obli- 
gations, and  consequently  demand  the  exercise  of  unwearied  patience  and 
good  temper.  The  ease  with  which  in  public  schools  and  colleges  the 
plainest  axioms  of  manners  and  morals  are  disregarded,  and  the  accepted 
axioms  of  courtesy  and  truth  are  openly  violated  by  specious  casuistry,  is 
one  of  the  constant  wonders  of  college  life.  Many  expedients  have  been 
sought  to  give  working  force  to  nobler  practical  convictions.  Not  a few 
college  officers  seem  honestly  to  believe  that  the  only  radical  cure  of  these 
evils  is  to  be  found  in  some  sort  of  relaxation  of  college  discipline,  or  some 
seeming  makeshifts  that  shall  dress  up  old  facts  in  new  garments,  or  dis- 
guise the  bitter  pill  of  duty  with  a new  sugar  coating.  The  true  and  radi- 
cal remedy  for  all  these  evils,  so  far  as  a change  of  circumstances  can  fur- 
nish any,  in  our  view,  is  first  of  all  in  holding  the  student  to  his  duties  as 
such  with  no  mask  or  disguise,  and  next  the  introduction  of  as  great 
a variety  into  the  student’s  life  as  is  practicable — making  reasonable  pro- 
vision for  attractive  amusements  and  athletic  activities.  More  than  all  is 
required  the  provision  of  competent,  laborious,  and  patient  teachers,  who 
have  faith  in  their  pupils  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  college  discipline  on  the 
other.  Faith  in  students  will  sooner  or  later  shame  down  lying  if  it  be 
blended  with  fervent  faith  in  duty  and  discipline ; and  faith  in  college  dis- 
cipline will  breed  respect  for  college  work,  provided  the  teacher  brings 
zeal,  patience,  and  inspiration  to  his  own  duties.  We  cannot  easily  at  the 
present  time  too  much  exalt  the  office  of  elementary  teaching  and  personal 
care,  especially  for  the  two  lower  classes,  in  the  eyes  of  the  teachers  them- 
selves and  of  the  friends  of  the  college.  So  much  has  been  said  of  the 
necessity  of  men  of  general  reputation  to  the  eclat  of  a college,  and  of 
their  attractive  power,  that  there  is  serious  danger  of  overlooking  the 
equally  important  service  which  is  rendered  by  those  who  possess  and  are 
disposed  to  exercise  the  gift  of  inspiring,  directing,  and  controlling  ele- 
mentary students.”  (pp.  4,  5.) 


This  is  “ sound  speech  that  cannot  be  condemned.”  Estab- 
lished methods  of  liberal  training  and  discipline  may  doubtless 
undergo  constant  improvement.  They  cannot  be  done  away  till 
human  nature  is  done  away.  There  is  no  royal  road  to  a liberal 
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education  that  is  without  its  rugged  ascents  and  thorny  hedges 
for  teacher  and  pupil,  who  none  the  less  exalt  themselves  as 
they  go  up.  The  “ celestial  railroad  ” is  not  yet  in  being. 

A recent  vigorous  discourse  by  President  Tuttle  of  Wabash 
College,  from  which  we  wish  we  had  room  to  quote,  shows  that 
such  evils  exist  in  full  potency  in  the  smaller  and  younger  as 
well  as  the  older  and  larger  schools  and  colleges.  They  belong 
to  the  false  casuistry  which  infests  so  many  occupations,  profes- 
sions, and  trades  of  older  boys,  the  idola  specus,fori , and  theatri 
of  Lord  Bacon.  But  we  rejoice  to  have  lived  long  enough  to 
witness  a gratifying  decline  of  this  morbid  casuistry  among  the 
sort  of  students  addicted  to  it.  We  hope  yet  to  see  it  shamed 
out  of  being — even  as  we  hope  to  see  adulteration  of  food  and 
medicine,  quackery  and  dissimulation,  lying  and  slander  shamed 
out  of  mercantile,  professional,  and  political  life. 

III.  RELIGION  IN  THE  COLLEGE. 

It  is  urged  that  religion  ought  to  be  eliminated  from  colleges 
in  order  to  free  them  from  the  taint  of  sectarianism  and  from 
interference  with  liberty  of  conscience.  Or  if  there  be  any  reli- 
gious exercises,  it  is  insisted  that  attendance  on  them  ought  to 
be  left  entirely  to  the  choice  of  the  student,  since  enforced 
attendance  on  religious  exercises  is  inconsistent  with  genuine 
worship  and  defeats  its  own  end.  Here,  as  in  teaching  and  dis- 
cipline, all  depends  on  the  extent  to  which  the  doctrine  is 
pressed.  In  its  extreme  logical  outcome  it  would  result  in  athe- 
ism, lawlessness,  and  license  as  the  basis  of  human  life  and 
action.  Any  sort  of  religious  principle  inculcated  or  enforced 
would  infringe  upon  somebody’s  real  or  alleged  liberty  of  con- 
science ; and  an  atheistic  creed  lived  and  acted  upon,  puts  at 
least  an  equal  burden  upon  the  consciences  of  moral  and  reli- 
gious parents  and  teachers  who  are  compelled  even  negatively  to 
conform  their  social  and  educational  methods  to  such  a godless, 
heathenish,  or  infidel  system.  The  truth  is,  no  such  system  will 
work  in  practice.  People  will  carry  their  sentiments  and  con- 
victions, in  appropriate  measures,  into  every  sphere  of  life  and 
action.  They  can  no  more  ignore  conscience  or  violate  their 
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religious  convictions  in  education,  politics,  or  the  state,  than  they 
can  spring  out  of  themselves.  By  some,  casting  religion  out  of 
colleges,  society,  and  the  state,  is  spoken  of  as  if  it  could  be  done 
as  easily,  as  a man  can  snap  a fibre  of  cotton.  But  the  laws  and 
modes  of  education  of  any  people  will  in  a large  degree  reflect 
their  real  sentiments.  The  laws,  institutions,  and  manners  of 
each  and  every  State  of  this  Union,  and  of  the  nation  itself,  could 
not  be  what  they  are  if  the  people  were  agnostics  or  Mohamme- 
dans. When  the  question  of  tolerating  polygamy  as  a domestic 
institution  among  us,  on  the  plea  that  we  may  not  interfere  with 
liberty  of  conscience,  arises,  such  pleas  vanish  before  the  inalien- 
able right  of  society  to  exorcise  the  demon  of  unchastity  from 
itself  like  fogs  before  the  sun.  The  late  argument  of  Senator 
Garland  on  this  subject  when  discussing  Mormonism  is  unan- 
swerable. Our  State  and  other  universities,  founded  on  a dis- 
claimer of  any  sectarian  or  religious  attitude,  lest  they  infringe 
upon  religious  liberty  after  all,  cannot  do  violence  to  the  reli- 
gious convictions  and  sensibilities  of  the  people  who  constitute 
the  State.  Says  the  President  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
Michigan  to  the  Board  of  Regents: 

“As  I understand  it,  the  university  occupies  in  respect  to  religion  the 
same  ground  with  the  State  itself,  and  with  all  other  institutions  of  the 
State.  The  State  of  Michigan  is  a Christian  State,  and  her  institutions 
are  founded  and  governed  upon  Christian  principles.  Christianity,  there- 
fore, is  not  merely  tolerated  in  the  university,  not  merely  not  proscribed, 
but  is  unhesitatingly  honored  and  cherished.  Our  dependence  upon  God 
is  acknowledged  in  the  invocation  of  his  blessing  on  the  meetings  of  the 
Regents,  and  in  the  public  exercises  of  prayers  in  chapel  throughout  the 
academic  year.  But  to  these  latter  students  are  not  coerced.  And  for 
freedom  here  there  are  two  good  reasons.  Young  men  and  women  of  the 
average  age  of  nearly  twenty-two  can  hardly  be  elevated  in  their  religious 
character  by  attendance  on  religious  worship  which  on  their  part  is  not 
voluntary ; and,  second,  to  make  such  attendance  a condition  of  enjoying 
the  privileges  of  the  university  is  a violation  of  the  freedom  of  opinion 
and  of  conscience  inherited  by  every  citizen.  Religious  worship,  therefore, 
is  voluntary.” 


In  the  New  York  Tribune  of  March  27,  President  White, 
of  Cornell  University,  is  reported  as  saying: 
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“ For  instance,  a gentleman  comes  along  who  builds  us  a beautiful 
chapel,  upon  the  condition  that  attendance  upon  its  services  shall  not  be 
compulsory.  That  of  itself  was  a thing  unknown  to  American  colleges. 
Presently  another  young  man  comes  along  who  offers  $30,000  to  found  a 
chaplainc}r  for  the  chapel.  ‘ No,’  I said  to  him,  ‘ we  will  not  take  it  for  that 
purpose.  Ours  is  to  a certain  extent  an  institution  founded  by  the  State, 
and  we  would  neither  have  the  right,  nor  do  we  wish  to  graft  any  form  of 
sectarianism  upon  it.  But  if  you  will  give  me  the  money  for  a fund  to  be 
used  to  secure  the  services  of  the  most  eminent  clergymen  of  all  denom- 
inations, who  shall  preach  here  at  stated  times  throughout  the  year,  1 
shall  be  very  glad  to  use  it  for  that  purpose.'  That  experiment  was  tried, 
and  of  its  success  there  can  be  no  question.  We  have  had  there  the  most 
eminent  divines  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  representing  all  denomina- 
tions and  all  creeds  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  interest  which  the 
students  have  shown  in  these  sermons,  crowding  the  chapel  to  its  fullest 
capacity,  is  in  striking  contrast  with  what  you  will  see  if  you  should  go 
into  the  Yale  chapel,  for  instance,  any  fine  day.  For  next  term  we  have 
secured  one  of  the  most  prominent  preachers  from  each  of  the  great 
denominations,  and  it  will  be  the  most  remarkable  series  of  sermons  ever 
given  in  a college  chapel.  The  beneficial  effects  of  such  a system  upon 
the  students  cannot  be  overestimated.” 

It  may,  then,  be  taken  as  fairly  settled  that  the  Christian 
religion,  in  its  teachings  and  worship,  are  in  place  in  State  and 
other  institutions  founded,  as  far  as  such  institutions  can  be  in 
this  country,  on  a non-sectarian,  non-Christian,  or  non-religious 
basis.  The  special  difference  between  them  and  other  religious 
colleges  is  that  the  latter  usually  require  attendance  upon  their 
regular  religious  services  in  the  case  of  under-graduates,  whom 
alone  this  question  respects.  It  is  agreed  that  institutions 
endowed  by  the  State  cannot  make  attendance  on  any  particu- 
lar kind  of  religious  exercises  a condition  of  enjoying  their  other 
advantages.  But  the  issue  respects  those  colleges  which  are 
founded  and  endowed  by  the  benefactions  of  their  friends, 
whether  or  not  specially  by,  and  in  behalf  of  the  interests  of, 
Christian  people  and  the  church.  The  question  is  simply  and 
purely,  Ought  the  under-graduate  members  of  these  colleges  to 
be  required,  unless  in  exceptional  cases,  to  attend  daily  prayers, 
and  public  worship  on  the  Sabbath,  in  connection  with  the 
college  ? 
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We  answer, 

1,  That,  unless  so  required,  a large  proportion,  varying 
at  different  times,  places,  and  colleges,  will  seldom  or  never 
attend  public  worship.  Many  of  these  absentees  will  be  even 
from  the  bosom  of  Christian  families.  It  is  proved  by  the 
actual  state  of  things  in  the  non-religious  colleges  and  depart- 
ments of  colleges.  It  is  especially  true  of  those  members  of  post- 
graduate and  professional  schools  whose  habits  of  attendance 
on  religious  worship  have  not  been  previously  fixed  by  required 
attendance  on  worship  in  religious  colleges.  What,  then,  is  to 
be  expected  of  mere  youths  at  a more  immature  and  volatile 
age,  with  no  domestic  or  college  rule  requiring  their  attendance 
at  religious  service?  If  many  will  attend,  as  many,  if  not  more, 
will  find  excuses  for  non-attendance,  which  may  possibly  be 
sometimes  overcome  by  the  advent  of  some  star-preacher,  whose 
influence  has  all  the  brilliancy  and  endurance  of  other  meteors. 
We  shall  not  stop  to  argue  with  those  who  would  not  consider 
such  a state  of  things  deplorable  in  itself,  alike  in  its  immediate 
and  remote  effects.  At  all  events  our  Christian  colleges  have 
not  been  founded  or  endowed  for  any  such  purpose,  or  to  suit 
the  views  of  those  who  deem  the  requirement  of  attendance  on 
religious  services  an  evil  and  a wrong.  Nor  can  they  be  so 
administered  without  a grievous  breach  of  trust. 

2.  We  welcome  all  the  attractive  force  that  can  be  exerted 
by  bringing  a succession  of  distinguished  preachers  of  the  gospel 
from  abroad  to  our  college  chapels,  in  order  to  induce  a willing 
attendance  of  college  students.  But  we  venture  to  say,  that  it 
is  only  here  and  there  a college  that  has  the  means  to  command 
such  services  to  any  extent ; in  fact,  the  number  and  engage- 
ments of  this  class  of  preachers  render  any  such  resource  wholly 
unavailable  as  a dependence  for  nine  tenths  of  the  colleges  of  the 
country.  But  if  it  were  generally  available,  it  is  no  substitute  for, 
it  can  only  supplement  and  invigorate,  the  regular  and  permanent 
services  and  ministries  of  the  Sabbath  and  sanctuary.  It  is 
these  steady  if  less  blazing  lights,  after  all,  that  do  the  real 
work  of  sustaining  the  religious  life  of  generations  of  youth. 
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Occasional  preaching  of  whatever  kind  in  communities,  however 
stirring,  leaves  no  enduring  impress,  unless  followed  up  by 
abiding  practical  teaching  and  leading.  The  intervals  of  pas- 
toral vacancy  in  college  pulpits  have  often  been  supplied  by  the 
most  distinguished  preachers  that  could  be  obtained  far  and 
wide.  But  they  have  not  been  found  to  be  any  substitute,  more 
than  in  other  congregations,  for  a fixed  ordinary  pastorate  or 
its  equivalent.  And  our  observation  is  that,  after  it  becomes 
somewhat  frequent  and  common  to  have  these  great  preachers 
in  academic  quarters,  the  system  loses  the  charm  of  novelty, 
and  with  this  its  special  power  to  attract  and  satisfy,  much 
beyond  the  average  stated  ministry.  This  is  said  as  the  testi- 
mony of  an  experience  and  observation  now  no  longer  small  or 
unvaried.  When  the  Sunday  audiences  of  Yale  are  pronounced 
“ listless,”  we  confess  that  we  have  seen  such  audiences  there 
and  in  other  colleges,  and  in  every  variety  of  Christian  churches 
and  congregations  as  well.  But  he  must  have  been  more 
unfortunate  than  ourselves,  who  has  not  seen  often  and  not  un 
commonly  a wakeful  and  interested  attention  in  average  college 
audiences;  nay,  fully  up  to  the  average  in  the  best  grade  of 
Christian  congregations.  Both  at  Yale  and  Princeton  we  have 
seen,  and  often  seen,  assemblies  of  students  under  the  ordinary 
ministrations  of  the  word,  as  interested  as  they  were  interest- 
ing; and  this  not  exceptionally  but  habitually.  And  we  have 
seen  over  and  over  again  these  academic  communities  wrought 
upon  mightily  by  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come — multitudes 
of  frivolous  and  wayward  youths  becoming  humble  followers  of 
Christ,  and  in  life  the  burning  and  shining  lights  of  the  church 
in  its  various  denominations.  We  can  point  to  numbers  of 
prelates,  great  preachers,  pastors  of  metropolitan  churches,  and 
presidents  and  professors  in  colleges  and  theological  seminaries, 
who  received  their  first  decisive  heavenward  impulses  under  a 
system  which  is  alleged  to  be  specially  responsible  for  “ listless 
audiences.” 

Evils  and  imperfections,  no  doubt,  mix  themselves  with 
these  beneficent  channels  of  divine  blessing  to  our  liberally  edu- 
cated youth ; for  they  are  not  only  human  beings,  but  human 
beings  at  an  age  and  in  circumstances  peculiarly  liable  to  abuse 
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and  perversion  of  highest  privileges,  secular  and  religious.  But 
we  believe,  if  the  facts  are  mastered,  it  will  incontestably  appear 
that  in  no  sphere  of  training  at  this  very  formative  period  of 
life  are  so  small  a proportion  smitten  with  remediless  blight,  so 
large  a proportion  reaching  the  goal  of  noblest  manhood.  Far 
off  be  the  day  when  our  Christian  colleges  shall  disown  the 
motto  inscribed  on  Harvard’s  seal  by  her  founders,  CHRISTO  ET 
Ecclesi.e  ! 

IV.  the  collegiate  education  of  women 

on  the  same  footing  and  in  the  same  college  classes  as  males  is 
vehemently  urged  by  some  eminent  educators.  Thus  far  it  has 
been  introduced,  more  or  less  tentatively,  in  comparatively  few 
of  our  old  historic  colleges.  Not  that  young  ladies  have  not 
been  allowed  to  attend  lectures  in  the  physical  sciences,  afford- 
ing opportunities  of  observation  and  experiment  not  accessible 
elsewhere,  in  these  institutions.  We  have  seen  this  at  Yale 
and  Princeton.  Doubtless  it  occurs  at  other  colleges.  We 
have  seen,  too,  in  Princeton  a professor  of  English  literature 
deliver  a course  of  lectures  on  that  subject  to  a considerable 
class  of  ladies  exclusively,  who  sought  the  instruction  in  his 
own  college  class-room,  and  this  for  successive  seasons.  Ladies 
attend  the  Art  School  in  Yale  College.  They  may  attend  with 
young  men  analogous  exercises  in  small  elective  classes  with 
advantage,  and  often  with  no  countervailing  evil.  If  they  may 
attend  one  class  of  this  sort,  some  institutions  may  be  so  situ- 
ated as  safely  to  admit  them  to  several,  and  give  them  the 
diplomas  or  certificates  warranted  by  their  examination  grades. 
Such  arrangements  will  be  feasible  in  proportion  as  the  studies 
and  classes  in  a college  are  entirely  or  chiefly  optional ; or  the 
regular  classes  small ; or  where  the  stated  teachers  of  the  college 
have  the  time,  or  its  treasury  is  sufficiently  ample,  to  provide 
the  requisite  teaching  for  females  by  themselves.  A large  class 
of  difficulties,  too,  will  be  obviated  where  the  female  students  can 
live  with  their  parents,  as  with  colleges  in  large  cities,  and 
measurably  so  in  proportion  as  they  can  in  other  colleges  come 
into  proximately  equivalent  conditions  of  life.  But  all  these 
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concessions  only  touch  some  points  in  the  circumference  of  the 
subject  without  approaching  its  centre. 

Nor  is  the  question  whether  women  are  as  strong-minded 
or  should  have  as  good  opportunities  of  education  as  men,  often 
as  it  is  argued  as  if  this  were  the  issue.  The  mind  in  each  sex 
has  the  same  fundamentals  of  human  intelligence.  Each,  too, 
has  points  of  superiority  to  the  other.  We  speak  of  what  is 
normal  in  each ; not  of  masculine  women  or  feminine,  who  are 
too  often  effeminate,  men.  There  is  in  the  normal  man  a 
physical  and  mental  robustness  not  normal  to  the  tender  sex. 
And  there  is  in  the  normal  woman  a grace,  a delicacy,  a quick 
intuitive  insight,  a tenderness  and  fineness  of  sensibility,  not 
natural  to  the  stronger  sex.  All  this  points  to  a similarity  in 
the  education  of  the  sexes  up  to  a certain  limit,  and  to  a differ- 
ence beyond  that.  It  is  indicated  not  only  by  their  respective 
natural  gifts  and  aptitudes,  but  by  the  spheres  they  are  to  fill, 
in  all  but  exceptional  cases,  often  due  to  the  defeat  of  natural 
longings  and  adaptations. 

Three  questions  here  arise  : 

1.  Whether  in  ordinary  cases  the  education  of  males  and 
females,  being  substantially  alike  in  fundamentals,  should  not 
differ  in  important  respects  in  the  more  advanced  stages  of  what 
is  known  as  liberal  or  college  education  ? 

2.  Whether,  exceptions  aside,  the  full  collegiate  curriculum, 
in  some  of  its  more  abstract  and  severe  branches  and  advanced 
courses — mathematical,  scientific,  and  philosophical — does  not 
put  too  heavy  a strain  upon  female  health  and  vitality,  with 
no  compensating  advantage  ? 

3.  Whether,  at  the  average  susceptible  age  of  American  col- 
lege life,  say  from  seventeen  to  twenty-one,  it  would  be  pro- 
motive of  female  delicacy  and  refinement  to  be  mingled  with 
average  collegians,  in  classes  numbering  from  fifty  to  two  hun- 
dred, three  hours  per  day  for  four  years,  in  the  ordinary  experi- 
ence in  and  around  the  college  class-room  ? 
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We  have  no  hesitation  in  answering  the  first,  that  while  the 
opportunities  of  young  ladies  for  education  should  be  “ equal  ” 
to  those  of  young  men,  yet  in  view  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
female  mind  and  constitution,  and  the  sphere  to  which  woman 
is  normally  adapted  and  destined,  the  educational  opportunities 
of  the  women  cannot  be  thus  “ equal  ” to  those  of  the  stronger 
sex,  unless  they  are  in  some  important  respects  different. 
Woman  needs  what  will  fit  her  to  be  queen  of  the  household 
and  of  society,  while  man  needs  what  will  fit  him  for  those 
rougher  and  sterner  duties  to  which  ladies  ought  never  to  be 
driven  unless  under  stress  of  exceptional  exigency.  It  does  not 
follow  that  the  educational  advantages  of  women  are  inferior  to 
those  of  men  if  they  are  not  taught  transcendental  mathematics 
or  metaphysics,  any  more  than  if  they  are  not  trained  for  the 
army,  navy,  or  police.  As  to  those  of  either  sex  who  are  gifted 
with  genius,  it  becomes  its  own  law,  makes  its  own  sphere,  and 
asserts  its  prerogative  to  overpass  ordinary  bounds,  with  an 
authority  which  none  can  dispute. 

We  have  as  little  hesitation  in  answering  the  second  ques- 
tion. We  believe  it  would  generally  prove  injurious  to  health 
by  overloading  them  with  a class  of  studies  for  which  the 
average  female  wants  the  natural  aptitude.  The  number  whose 
health  is  now  wrecked  by  injudicious  crowding  with  studies 
beyond  their  years  and  unsuited  to  their  peculiar  constitution, 
in  too  many  female  boarding-schools  and  lady-colleges,  is  some- 
thing appalling.  It  is  vain  to  make  light  of  the  loud  warnings 
of  physicians  on  this  subject.  We  meet  with  ladies  on  every 
hand  who,  from  overdoing  and  overstimulating  at  school  at  a 
most  sensitive  age,  are  chronic  invalids. 

As  to  the  third  question,  for  ourselves  we  answer,  no.  But 
we  have  no  room  for  argument  with  those  who  think  otherwise. 
For  it  is  a thing  not  of  unreasoning  prejudice,  but  very  much  of 
right  feeling  and  intuition,  until  we  have  the  positive  teaching 
of  a large  experience.  We  notice,  however,  that  so  far  as  ladies 
have  been  introduced  into  Harvard,  through  a Ladies’  Annex,  as 
we  should  expect,  they  must  take  to  the  classics.  While  they  have 
the  option  of  substantially  the  same  teaching  as  the  male 
students,  it  is  given  them  in  places  by  themselves  ; thus  duph  • 
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eating  the  labors  of  existing  teachers,  or  requiring  additional 
ones.  It  is  affirmed  that  “ individually  and  collectively  they  do 
not  desire  co-education,  indeed  are  opposed  to  it  as  strongly  as 
male  students.” 


Lyman  H.  Atwater. 


